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Yours  for  the  asking,  without  obligation  .  .  . 

Your  Monarch  representative  is  always  glad  to  help 
you  work  out  ways  to  cut  costs  and  improve  controls. 
His  experience  is  backed  by  Monarch's  63  years  of 
research  and  constant  improvement  of  price-marking 
methods,  equipment  and  supplies.  Write  today  for 
your  copy  of  the  new  illustrated  folder  describing  the 
new  Monarch  "70"  Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine. 


No  more  Inky  fingersi  Monarch 
"70"  Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine 
gives  mass  production  price-marking 
without  interruption  for  re-inking.  Now 
you  con  hove  automatic  ink  results 
without  ink  handling.  A  revolutionary 
new  ink  pod  reservoir  system  with  car¬ 
tridge  type  automatic  self-inking  de¬ 
vice  mokes  clean,  legible  impressions 
indefinitely. 


The  new  Monarch  "70"  Pin-On  Price- 
Marking  Machine  price-marks  and 
attaches  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets  in  5 
sizes.  You  can  price-mark  one-part 
tickets;  with  a  flip  of  a  lever  price-mark 
two-part,  vertically  perforated  control 
tickets  from  one  setting  of  type. 


MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


Since  1 890— World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Other  offices  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Delreit,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 

Stores  453 


21%  of  the  Women  in  Your  Town  Are  in  the  CAMP- 


town  Market  (hosed  on  the  national  average)  ...  are 
prospects  for  Camp  supports  for  “daily  wear." 

Today  60%  of  all  Can^  garments  are  sold  to  women  of 
this  type  and  age  for  "daily  wear”  purposes. 

Today  garments  similar  to  Camp  are  being  sold  to  this 
market  in  bigger  and  bigger  volumes  ...  by  your 
“door-to-door”  and  "mail-order”  competitors. 


These  ads  which  will  run  in  COLLIER’S,  LADIES 
HOME  JOURNAL  and  WOMAN’S  DAY  are  just 
part  of  the  complete  new  CAMP  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  program  .  .  .  AIMED  AT  THE  "CAMP- 
TOW  N”  MARKET  IN  YOUR  TOW  N.  You’ll  find 
the  whole  story  in  the  CAMP  PRO.MOTION  GLJIDE. 
W'rite  for  your  copy  today! 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  C  OM  PA  N  Y,  J  A  C  KS  ON,  MICHIGAN 

OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Avc.,  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago; 

'  /'."ICV  OR//;A;  W'indspr,  Ontario;  London,  England 
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Warehouse  Costs 


It’s  all  a  matter  of  what,  when 
and  where  you’re  building ! 


We  are  asked  so  often  —  How  much  does  it  cost?  —  that  a  review  of  the  record  may  be  helpful. 
Costs  have  changed  through  the  years  and  they  also  vary  with  location.  Turner  Construction  Company 
keeps  a  good  index  year  by  year  for  different  cities.  Using  the  Turner  Index  as  a  base,  the  following  are 
costs  per  square  foot  for  a  few  jobs  designed  by  others  and  ourselves: 


BUILDING  COST  INDEX 


275 

250 

225 

200 

175 

150 

125 

100 

75 

YEAR 

INDEX 


Engineering  News-Record  indices  use  New  York  as  100,  and  the  following  are  relative  costs  in 
various  cities,  with  a  few  typical  jobs  designed  by  others  and  ourselves,  converted  to  1953  costs  per 
square  foot  on  this  basis: 


New  York 

100 

Seattle 

93 

Atlanta 

81 

Los  Angeles 

88 

Philadelphia 

95 

Washington 

90 

Kansas  City 

92 

Dallas 

83 

Baltimore 

90 

Pittsburgh 

92 

Miami 

84 

San  Francisco  92 

Boston 

93 

Chicago 

91 

New  Orleans  88 

St.  Louis 

95 

WAREHOUSES 

ITEM 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

AVERAGE 

BUILDING 

$5.00 

$6.95 

$4.41 

$4.37 

$6.17 

$5.61 

$5.42 

SPRINKLERS 

.34 

.36 

.29 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.29 

PLUMBING 

.33 

.22 

.16 

.23 

.30 

1  .63 

.24 

H.  V.  &  A.  C. 

.57 

.45 

.23 

.35 

.71 

.45 

ELECTRICAL 

.60 

.45 

.33 

.48 

.48 

.46 

.47 

ELEVATORS 

.14 

.24 

.31 

.38 

.27 

TOTAL 

$6.84 

$8.57 

$5.66 

$5.68 

$8.22 

$7.32 

$7.14 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Letters 


Department  Stores  and  TV 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  article 
on  the  merchandising  of  major  appliances, 
radio  and  TV  in  the  February  issue  of 
Stores  and,  while  I  compliment  you  on  the 
general  excellence  of  the  article  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  very  important  points  that  many 
stores  ignore,  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  at  least  one  manufacturer  (Magnavox) 
who  is  providing  better  than  average  mark¬ 
ups  and  who  is  maintaining  prices  in  the 
retail  field  is  rather  conspicuous.  .  .  . 

We  are  not  getting  sufficient  support 
from  enough  stores  ...  to  warrant  holding 
our  breath  forever.  There  are  too  many 
stores  who  are  making  a  profit  on  Magna¬ 
vox  and  dissipating  it  in  other  ways,  in¬ 
cluding,  if  not  especially  on,  private  brand 
lines.  ...  I  haven’t  talked  to  a  single  mer¬ 
chant  who  indicated  that  he  made  a  profit 
on  his  private  brand  or  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  doing  so.  It  has  been  justified  on 
the  basis  of  a  “traffic  builder”  and  “fighting 
fire  with  fire.” 

...  Too  many  stores,  including  those 
we  franchise,  are  running  a  haphazard  tele¬ 
vision  and  appliance  department,  staffed 
with  “boys”  to  do  a  man’s  job  and  too 
often  without  the  benefit  of  guidance  from 
top  management  to  make  a  profitable  op¬ 
eration  possible.  While  in  our  opinion 
television  offers  tremendous  potentialities 
for  department  stores,  it  takes  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  planning,  creative  selling  and 
masterful  inventory  control  to  make  a 
profit.  It  takes  more  selling  than  buying. 
A  television  department  is  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  operation  and  requires  specialized 
treatment— the  “store  policies”  that  were 
designed  for  merchandising  soft  goods  usu¬ 
ally  greatly  hamper  the  specialization  re¬ 
quired. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  merchan¬ 
dising  policy  that  dealers  make  a  profit. 
We  recognize  that  our  own  discounts, 
though  far  greater  than  average,  are  lower 
than  they  should  be  to  provide  the  kind 
of  profit  margin  that  this  bu  .iness  warrants 
—and  we  are  constantly  striving  to  achieve 
improvement.  We  can’t  accomplish  this 
without  greater  support  from  our  retailers 
and  we  certainly  can’t  achieve  it  as  long 
as  department  stores  develop  competitive 
forces  within  their  own  departments  that 
demand  lower  prices  and  consequently 
lower  margins.  .  .  . 


When  we  reduced  our  cash  discount 
from  2%  to  1%  we  immediately  received 
critical  public  notice  through  NRDGA 
without  any  qualification  to  the  effect  that 
the  Magnavox  markons  are  substantially 
larger  than  those  provided  by  the  industry. 
We  are  under  constant  pressure  from  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  higher  markons— to 
which  we  are  sympathetic.  However,  in 
evaluating  the  discounts,  the  buyer  never 
considers  the  cash  discount  for  which  he 
gets  no  credit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
competitors  generally  give  no  cash  dis¬ 
count  at  all. 

I  believe  you  can  help  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  in  their  struggle  to  develop  a  profit¬ 
able  television  department  by  telling  them 
all  of  the  facts  and,  particularly,  give  top 
management  who,  as  you  know,  are  gen¬ 
erally  pretty  well  discouraged,  some  en¬ 
lightenment  on  this  subject. 

—Frank  Freimann 
President,  The  Magnavox  Company 

Touch  of  Suicide? 

.\bout  seventeen  years  ago,  I  met  an 
Englishman  who  was  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  for  a  South  .\frican  store.  He  said 
something  to  me  then  that  I  recall  every 
so  often;  “You  .\merican  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  are  an  odd  lot.  You 
rush  to  the  best  markets  of  the  world,  you 
seek  out  the  finest  and  best  valued  mer¬ 
chandise  for  your  stores.  Then  you  hurry 
home  to  see  how  quickly  you  can  mark 
down  this  merchandise  to  a  point  that 
affords  you  practically  no  reward  for  your 
work  and  skill.  Have  you  no  respect  for 
your  own  abilities?” 

There  certainly  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  his 
statement. 

The  .American  merchant  has  deep  re¬ 
spect  for  his  employees:  he  gives  them  five 
day  working  weeks,  social  benefits,  and 
numerous  other  considerations. 

He  respects  his  manufacturers;  he  in¬ 
vests  in  their  products,  he  pays  his  bills 
promptly,  and  he  gives  their  products  the 
full  benefit  of  his  ingenuity,  imagination, 
experience,  and  of  his  organization. 

It  seems  though,  that  he  fails  to  have 
respect  for  his  own  abilities  and  merchan¬ 
dise  very  shortly  after  it  reaches  his  store! 

—  One  of  Those  .American 
Merchandise  Mgrs. 


Dizzying  Heights 


The  month  of  April  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  a  turning  point 
in  world  history;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  March  set  records  as  an  economic 
phenomenon.  Consumer  goods  indus¬ 
tries  were  turning  out  merchandise  at 
a  rate  well  above  their  own  estimates 
of  possible  sales;  more  than  that, 
many  of  them  planned  plant  expan¬ 
sion.  Even  if  peace  developments 
should  bring  about  a  cutback  of  these 
uninhibited  production  efforts,  the 
nation’s  ability  to  consume  its  own 
output  is  about  to  be  severely  tested. 
At  the  moment,  retail  sales  records 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  customers 
are  game  to  try;  but  how  long  that 
will  continue  is  a  guessing  matter. 

A  business  turndown  could  start 
anywhere;  with  sharp  production  cut¬ 
backs,  causing  unemployment;  with  a 
tightening  of  “consumer  psychology” 
and  a  decision  to  start  liquidating  per¬ 
sonal  indebtedness.  Retailers  have 
something  to  contribute  to  stability  in 
the  way  of  inspired  and  aggressive 
promotion  to  keep  the  buying  urge 
working.  But,  as  Sumner  Slichter  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out,  today’s  customer 
is  immune  to  the  technique  of  sales¬ 
manship  by  exhortation;  price  cuts 
and  product  improvements  are  the 
only  methods  that  offer  a  chance  of 
equating  sales  to  capacity  output. 

The  month’s  events  have  increased 
the  likelihood  of  tax  reductions,  which 
would  bolster  consumer  spending 
plans;  it  is  far  from  certain,  however, 
that  they  have  provided  much  justi¬ 
fication  for  tax  reductions.  For  one 
thing,  strong  opposition  to  tariff  re¬ 
duction  and  the  encouragement  of  im¬ 
ports  has  developed  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  threatening  to  defeat  the 
objectives  of  the  Trade-Not-Aid  pro¬ 
gram.  If  it’s  going  to  be  neither  trade 
nor  aid,  the  Russian  dream  of  a  free- 
world  depression  and  general  en- 
feeblement  is  likely  to  be  achieved. 
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Gilbert  L.  Ward,  representing  the  NRDGA,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  last  month  to  oppose  any  kind  of  standby  legislation  for  direct  economic 
controls.  He  is  shown  with  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona.  Goldwater  will  be 
a  featured  speaker  at  the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group  conference  in  Washington  April  20-23. 


Retailers  are  on  record  (at  the  Jaiiu- 
aiv  (onvention  of  NRDGA)  in  snp- 
|X>rt  <)l  "steps  to  create  a  more  equit¬ 
able  balance  of  foreign  trade  and  sim¬ 
plify  importing  procedures”:  their  aid 
in  lormulating  Congressional  and 
public  opinion  seems  to  be  called  for. 

At  best,  the  legislative  prospect  right 
now  IS  only  a  one-year  extension  of 
ihe  Reciprocal  Trade  .Agreements 
Act:  even  this,  which  is  the  apparent 
present  limit  of  the  Administration’s 
intentions,  could  be  restricted. 

Union  Plans 

Arthur  OSMAN,  president  of 
the  Distributive,  Processing  and 
Office  Workers  of  America,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  the  return  of  his 
union  to  the  CIO.  This  group,  inde- 
pendctit  since  1948,  includes  the  New 
York  locals  representing  employees  at 
Bloomingdale’s,  GimbeTs,  Hearn’s, 
Namm-Loeser’s,  Saks-34th  and  Stern 
Brothers.  The  Macy  local,  1-S,  is  part 
of  the  CIO:  a  third  group  within  the 
organization  is  the  Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  Union.  The 
plans  presumably  look  to  a  merger  of 
all  three.  Osman  said  the  goal  is  a 
nationwide  department  store  organi¬ 
zation:  he  added:  “The  department 
store  field  is  the  only  one  in  CIO  wide 
open  for  a  major  drive.”  At  Macy’s, 
meanwhile,  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract  were  at  the  counter-offer 
stage.  The  store  had  accepted  some 
fringe  beneht  increases,  and  a  new  job 
classification  plan  that  raises  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  and  offered  an  additional 
general  wage  increase  of  $1  a  week. 
Union  proposals,  however,  included  a 
.IS-hour  work  week  and  a  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Macy  pension  plan. 

Profits  in  ’52 

'^HE  Controllers’  Congress  reports 
that  a  sample  of  188  department 
stores  in  the  over  $1  million  class  aver¬ 
aged  2.3  per  cent  of  sales  as  their  net 
gain  after  taxes  for  1952.  Their  typical 
net  profit  from  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  alone,  and  before  taxes,  was  3.3 
per  cent.  The  largest  net  profit  from 
merchandising  operations  was  realized 
in  the  $2-5  million  group,  which  aver¬ 
aged  3.8  per  cent:  and  the  lowest  in  the 
$1-2  million  group,  averaging  2.6  per 


cent.  However,  the  latter  group  fared 
best  in  [lercentage  terms,  after  taxes, 
with  a  net  gain  of  3.0  per  cent  of  sales. 
All  the  department  store  categories 
showed  a  slight  improvement  over 
1951,  when  the  final  net  gain  figure 
after  taxes  was  2.1  per  cent. 

Sjjecialty  stores  in  the  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  class  showed  similar  results;  mer¬ 
chandising  profits  before  taxes  rose 
from  1.9  to  2.4  per  cent  of  sales:  net 
gain  after  taxes  rose  from  2.0  to  2.2 
per  cent.  A  combined  group  (16)  of 
department  stores  and  specialty  stores 
with  volume  under  $1  million  report¬ 
ed  a  sharp  drop  in  profits.  On  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  they  slipped 
from  2.4  to  1.7  per  cent  of  sales,  and 
their  net  gain  after  taxes  went  down 
from  2.5  to  1.9  per  cent  of  sales. 

Reporting  these  figures  in  a  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Information  Letter 
early  this  month,  Raymond  F.  Copes, 
general  manager  of  the  Congress,  said; 
“The  profit  ratio  of  2.3  per  cent  after 
taxes  cannot  be  considered  economic¬ 
ally  sound.”  He  pointed  out,  too,  that 
39  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting  in 
this  sample  had  lower  earnings  or 
greater  losses  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  main  reason  for  what  profit  im¬ 
provement  there  was  last  year  was  a 
decline  in  markdowns,  from  6.7  to  6.1 
per  cent  of  sales.  This  btx)sted  gross 
margin  from  35.5  per  cent  (in  1951) 
to  35.7  per  cent.  However,  the  cumu¬ 
lative  markon  percentage  of  38.5  per 
cent  is  still  at  the  lowest  level  reported 


by  the  Controllers’  Congress  since 
1936. 

Volume  for  1952  in  the  department 
store  group  was  up  two  per  cent:  so 
were  transactions.  The  average  gross 
sale  dropped  three  cents,  from  $4.32  to 
$4.29:  the  average  total  operating  ex¬ 
pense  per  transaction  dropped  two 
cents,  from  $1.42  to  $1.40.  Total  op¬ 
erating  expense  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  was  32.7  per  cent,  a  reduction  of 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Service  Awards 

For  their  efforts  in  last  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  stimulate  registration  and 
voting,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  of 
Detroit  and  the  Brown-Dunkin  Com¬ 
pany  of  Tulsa  have  won  first  prize 
awards  from  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation.  Hudson’s  award  was  for 
the  store’s  registration  drive  and 
Brown-Dunkin’s  for  its  Get-Out-the- 
Vote  campaign. 

The  NRDGA  received  first  prize  for 
the  most  intensive  and  effective  pro¬ 
gram  put  on  by  any  trade  association. 
Fifty-three  member  stores  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  specially  cited  by  the 
Foundation  for  their  efforts.  Stores 
received  a  sp>ecial  award  for  its  editor¬ 
ial  efforts  “in  enlisting  and  sustaining 
the  support  of  the  retailers  of  the  na¬ 
tion.”  The  Foundation  presented  a 
personal  award  to  Raymond  H.  Fogler, 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Get-Out- 
the-Vote  Committee,  at  a  meeting  in 
the  NRDGA  office  last  month. 
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Conferences 

Controllers'  Congress.  A  fast-moving, 
four-day  program  designed  to  help 
stores  achieve  better  management  and 
reap  bigger  profits  is  being  planned 
for  the  Controllers’  Congress  conven¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  25 
through  28.  Delegates  will  hear  the 
latest  information  on  managerial  and 
accounting  concepts,  business  trends 
and  expense  saving  ideas. 

The  lead-off  session  on  Monday 
afternoon  will  include  an  unusual  wel¬ 
coming  address,  accompanied  by  color 
slides  and  motion  pictures,  by  New 
Orleans’  Mayor  De  Lesseps  S.  Morri¬ 
son,  a  merchants’  welcome  by  Isadore 
Newman,  president  of  Maison  Blanche 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  and  a  talk  on  im¬ 
proving  retail  selling  techniques  by 
John  Fistere,  director  of  sales  develop¬ 
ment  for  Fortune  Magazine. 

Eight  o’clock  “Early  Bird’’  sessions 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  May  26,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  27  and  Thursday,  May 
28,  will  give  delegates  a  chance  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  panel  discussions  on  the 
subjects  of  credit  and  collection,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  branch  store  accounting. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  May  26,  there 
will  be  a  timely  talk  on  government 
trends  affecting  the  retail  trade  by 
John  Hazen,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  NRDGA’s  Washington  office. 
Also  on  the  agenda  for  that  morning 
are  a  discussion  of  opposite  points  of 
view  on  trends  in  retailing  and  an 
explanation  of  the  use  and  meaning 
of  the  recently  published  Controllers’ 


Congress  Manual  of  Departmental 
.Merchandise  Content. 

j.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president  of  NRDGA,  will  open  the 
alternoon  session  with  an  address  on 
human  relationships  and  their  effect 
on  business.  Then  a  panel  on  sound 
financial  management  of  the  small 
store  will  take  up  the  questions  ot 
how  to  finance  exjiansion,  long  term 
vs.  short  term  money,  credit  ratings 
and  factors  that  contribute  to  unex¬ 
pected  business  failures.  The  session 
will  also  include  a  panel  on  workroom 
costs  and  how  to  reduce  them. 

Wednesday  morning.  May  27,  will 
feature  a  panel  on  production  unit 
accounting  and  an  analysis  of  the 
trend  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  business  future 
will  be  examined  by  an  economist  and 
a  panel  w'ill  discuss  executive  com- 
jjensation. 

Harvard’s  Professor  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  will  present  a  summary  aiul 
analysis  of  the  Harvard  Report  lot 
1952  at  the  session  on  Thursday  morn 
ing.  May  28.  Following  that,  a  panel 
entitled  “Expense  Savings  Panorama’’ 
will  present  specific  expense  saving 
ideas  that  have  proven  successful  in 
stores  and  expense  saving  studies  made 
by  local  retail  control  groups. 

After-hours  fun  for  delegates  will 
include  a  get-together  cocktail  party 
on  Monday  evening,  a  gala  post-con¬ 
vention  “seagoing”  cocktail  party  on 
Thursday  evening,  sightseeing  tours 
and  yacht  trips  on  the  Mississippi  for 
wives,  as  well  as  all  the  entertainment 
facilities  of  New  Orleans,  a  city  fam¬ 


ous  tor  Us  carnival  atmosphere  and 
hospitality. 

Credit  Management  Division.  For  its 

20th  Annual  Conference,  the  Credit 
Management  Division  meets  at  the 
Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
three  days,  .May  5  to  7.  The  credit 
managers  will  have  ten  sessions  to  at¬ 
tend,  plus  ample  opportunity  for  out- 
of-session  informal  talks. 

Clarence  E.  Wolfinger,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
and  chairman  ot  the  Credit  .Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  NRDGA,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  opening  session  Tuesday 
morning,  .May  5,  on  executive  develop¬ 
ment.  Virgil  Rowland  of  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company,  the  featured  speak¬ 
er,  is  a  fellow  of  the  .-Vmerican  Man- 
.igement  Association. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean 
Ashby,  credit  manager  of  Fhe  Fair, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  session  will  take  up  credit 
sales  promotion.  S.  C.  Patterson, 
<redit  manager,  Winkelman  Brothers 
•Apparel,  Inc.,  Detroit,  will  be  co-chair¬ 
man.  Speakers  will  include  C.  Glenn 
Evans,  credit  manager.  The  Halle 
Bros.  Company,  Cleveland,  on  direct 
mail;  Wendell  Romney,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  Zion’s  Cooperative  .Mercantile 
Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  door  to 
iloor  solicitation,  and  S.  C.  Patterson 
on  employee  solicitation. 

Wednesday  will  offer  two  early  bird 
coffee-and-doughnuts  sessions.  One  on 
community  and  bank  charge  account 
|jlans  tor  smaller  stores  will  be  chair- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


- NRDGA  COMMinEE  CHAIRMEN,  1953 - 

Names  of  the  chairmen  of  NRDGA' s  various  committees  for  1953  were 
announced  last  month  by  Wade  G.  McCargo,  Association  president; 


Adminittrcition 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Vic*  Pr*tid*nt  and 
General  Manager,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc., 
Richmond 

Consumer  Relations 

HAROLD  BRIGHTMAN,  President,  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

HECTOR  SUYKER,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago 

Employe*  Relations 

ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

Finance  and  Budget 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  President,  Conrad  B  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Boston 


Government  Affairs 

JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  President,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne 

International 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  President,  Namm- 
Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Achievement 
GILBERT  L.  WARD 

Membership 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  President,  Emery,  Bird, 
Thayer  &  Co.,  Kansas  City 

Post-Defens*  Planning 
MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Horvard  University 


Public  Relations 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Relations  Director, 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York 

Social  Security 

A.  R.  FINDLEY,  Vic*  President  and  Treasurer, 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Taxation 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  Vice  President,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

Technical 

CHARLES  W.  DORN,  Director  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Vendor  Relations 

BEN  R.  GORDON,  Executive  Vic*  President  & 
Secretary,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
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Mi»  W»  « 

By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS  ,  Exicntivi  Vice  Prisideit,  NRD6A 


THE  $24  6ILU0N  CONSUMER  DEBT 


Is  (onsunier  debt  too  high  for  safety?  I'hat’s 
the  question  that  is  bothering  merchants  and 
bankers  alike  today. 

There’s  no  doubt  it  has  reached  major  pro¬ 
portions.  The  total  for  all  types  of  credit  at  the 
end  of  last  year  approached  the  $24  billion  mark, 
15  per  cent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  was  credit  extended  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan.  Instalment  debt  reached  $16.5  billion 
at  the  end  of  1952— a  rise  of  nearly  $3  billion 
for  the  year. 

Charge  Accounts  a  Small  Portion.  It  should  lx; 
noted,  though,  that  charge  accounts  played  little 
part  in  last  year’s  credit  expansion.  They  were 
up  only  $180  million  for  the  12-month  period. 

Some  business  analysts  regard  this  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  rapid  increase  in  consumer  debt  as  un¬ 
healthy.  They  point  out  that  although  consum¬ 
er  credit  has  climbed  sharply  in  the  last  two 
years,  retail  sales  have  increased  very  little.  They 
contend  that  as  long  as  it  is  instalment  buying 
and  not  cash  or  charge  account  buying  which 
keeps  retail  sales  up,  the  situation  is  not  good. 

Is  It  Really  Dangerous?  There  are  many,  how¬ 
ever,  who  do  not  believe  that  private  debt  has 
reached  a  level  which  is  dangerous  to  the  econo¬ 
my.  Their  arguments  are  worth  examining. 

First  of  all,  they  point  out  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  debt  and  disposable  income  is  not 
out  of  hand.  In  1939,  total  consumer  credit  was 
about  one-tenth  of  disposable  income.  Today, 
despite  the  huge  debt  expansion,  the  ratio  of 
credit  to  dispx)sable  income  is  just  about  the 
same  because  income  is  so  high. 

More  Middle  Income  Families.  Those  who  are 
not  alarmed  by  the  present  situation  also  stress 
the  fact  that  consumer  debt  is  spread  out  among 
more  families  and  among  more  prosperous 
families  than  before  the  war.  This  is  due  to  the 
rise  of  many  lower  income  families  up  the  pay 
ladder.  Middle  income  families— those  making 


Ix'tween  $2,000  and  $7,500  a  year-are  the  main- 
suy  of  the  instalment  business.  In  1935,  most 
of  the  $1.5  billion  of  instalment  debt  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  13,000,000  middle  income 
families,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
American  families.  Now  there  are  about 
26,000,000  families,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  that  group,  carrying  the  largest  share  of  the 
$16.5  billion  of  instalment  debt. 

Credit  Losses  Remain  Low.  If  credit  were  in  an 
unhealthy  condition  we  could  exp>ect  to  see 
heavy  losses  recorded.  Credit  losses  last  year, 
however,  were  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 

Those  who  are  not  disturbed  by  the  record 
debt  are  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  “An¬ 
nual  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances”  just  issued 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  According  to 
this  report,  consumers  are  not  in  the  least  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  record  $24  billion  debt.  They 
have  a  confident  attitude  about  their  finances. 
Generally,  they  lielieve  they  are  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  now  to  make  major  purchases  like  autos, 
houses  and  major  appliances.  The  proportion 
of  consumers  who  feel  their  financial  position 
has  improved  over  the  year  before  is  also  some¬ 
what  larger  than  any  previous  survey. 

High  Rate  of  Savings,  Personal  Income.  The 

annual  rate  of  savings— running  about  $20  bil¬ 
lion— is  still  high.  Employment  in  February 
reached  60,924,000  as  against  59,752,000  in  the 
same  month  a  year  ago.  And  according  to  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary  Weeks,  personal  income  is  run¬ 
ning  at  an  annual  rate  of  $280  billion— $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  higher  than  the  final  quarter’s  pace  last 
year.  Moreover,  he  predicts  that  1953  capital 
expenditures  will  top  1952’s  $26.5  billion. 

Under  such  favorable  conditions,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  assume  that  current  consumer  debt 
is  not  out  of  line,  and  so  long  as  consumer  credit 
continues  to  be  extended  in  accordance  with 
sound  principles  it  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  nation. 
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Exposed  Sales  Boost  Upper-floor 
Impulse  Purchases  Over  25% 


Today’s  trend  is  to  exposed  sales!  But,  shoppers 
don’t  get  the  impulse  to  buy  unless  they  see  the 
goods!  There’s  a  perfect  way  to  get  shoppers  to 
upper  floors  ...  to  move  them  past  more  and 
more  merchandise  displays  and  promotions. 

The  way  is  BVT  .  .  .  Westinghouse  Balanced 
Vertical  Transportation.  BVT  moves  more  traflSc 
. .  .  graciously,  effortlessly,  continuously  .  .  .  up, 
down,  all  aroimd  the  store.  Impulse  buying  jumps 
more  than  25%  .  .  .  sales  per  square  foot  are  in¬ 


creased  .  .  .  there’s  more  profit  all  year  roimd. 
BVT . . .  the  most  notable  transportation  advance 
in  recent  department  store  history — moves  more 
shoppers  on  the  right  number  of  Elevators,  Elec¬ 
tric  Stairways,  or  balanced  combination  of  both. 

Let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service 
plan  a  high-volmne,  low-cost  layout  for  you.  There 
is  no  obligation,  and  we  work  in  close  harmony 
with  your  own  consultants.  Look  in  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  your  Classified  Directory  for  our  name. 


Westinghouse  Elevators 

BALANCED  VERTICAL  TRANSPORTAT 

you  CAN  Bi  suaE...iF  iT'$^\^stii^ouse 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazcn  vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


V 


April  7,  1953 


S  the  new  administration  begins  to 
^  operate,  it  is  understandable  that 


Attention  to  Distribution.  The  Office 
of  Distribution  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  beginning  to  move  into 
its  program.  NRDGA  has  backed  the 
formation  of  this  new’  division  in  the 
belief  that  the  future  holds  serious 
problems  in  the  held  of  distribution 


(R-Va.)  introduced  H.  R.  2685, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  repeal  the 
present  discriminatory  restrictions  on 
parcel  |>ost  packages  between  hrst-class 
post  offices.  Although  the  opposition 
to  the  legislation  is  strong,  it  is  a  fair 
statement  that  hearings  on  the  Broy- 


progress  would  be  a  little  slow  to  the 
casual  observer.  Too  many  people  ex¬ 
pected  an  overnight  change  in  Wash¬ 
ington  affairs.  Such  has  not  been  the 
case,  but  there  is  dehnite  evidence  that 
the  new  Administration  is  beginning 
to  organize  the  various  segments  of 
our  huge  bureaucracy  into  a  smooth 
working  machine. 

Controls.  Price  controls  have  died  and 
the  thousands  of  workers  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  handful.  The  last  pages  of 
the  history  of  price  controls  are  being 
written  and  it  is  expected  that  by  mid- 
April  most  of  the  personnel  of  this 
agency  w'ill  be  gone. 

.As  Congress  debates  what  to  do 
about  controls,  the  Administration 
has  assumed  a  “wait  and  see”  attitude. 
NRDGA’s  witness,  G.  L.  Ward,  told 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  that  retailers  were  opposed 
to  standby  controls.  Later,  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Executive  Committee  voted 
against  the  90-day  freeze  principle  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Senator  Homer  Capehart, 
(R-lndiana).  If  Congress  decides  fin¬ 
ally  to  let  price  and  wage  controls  go 
by  the  boards,  we  will  see  one  of  the 
agencies,  perhaps  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  act  as  the  bridge  between 
the  past  and  the  future.  This  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  serves  as  the  business 
man’s  agent,  will,  no  doubt,  keep  a 
weather  eye  on  prices  and  advise  the 
Administration  when  inflationary 
pressures  begin  to  make  themselves 
felt  again. 


and,  further,  that  distribution  should 
be  given  a  little  more  emphasis  by  the 
new  Administration  after  20  years  of 
over-emphasis  in  the  field  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  advice  of  retailing  is  being 
sought  by  this  new’  office  and,  by  the 
same  token,  retailing  is  finding  this 
“open  door”  into  government  most 
helpful. 

Toft-Hartley.  Congress  is  not  moving 
rapidly  as  this  session  approaches  the 
fifth  month.  .Major  legislative  issues 
are  not  being  given  any  “green”  light. 
The  approach  seems  to  be  one  of  care¬ 
ful  study.  Taft-Hartley  amendments, 
appropriations  and  other  matters  deal¬ 
ing  with  spending  seem  to  be  the  only 
matters  attracting  much  attention. 

Robert  Doolan,  Allied  Stores  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  head  of  NRDGA’s  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Committee,  gave  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  the  views  of  the  .Association  on  re¬ 
visions  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  His 
presentation,  made  on  April  2,  was 
well  received  and  it  would  appiear  that 
if  any  revisions  are  made  this  year  to 
this  important  Act,  Mr.  Doolan’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  will  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Congress. 

Parcel  Post  Restrictions.  From  the 
standpoint  of  interest,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legislative  issue  as  far  as 
NRDGA’s  members  are  concerned  is 
that  dealing  with  the  repeal  of  the 
limitations  on  size  and  weight  of  par¬ 
cel  post  packages.  As  w’e  have  report¬ 
ed  earlier.  Rep.  Joel  T.  Broyhill, 


hill  bill  will  be  held  if  enough  retail¬ 
ers  make  the  necessary  appeals  to  their 
Representatives.  Because  the  case  of 
retailing  is  so  strong,  we  would  ask 
that  you  appieal  only  for  hearings  at 
this  time.  We  want  our  case  heard  by 
the  House  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office 
Committee.  The  scores  of  cases  that 
can  be  produced  showing  the  unfair 
impact  of  this  legislation  (Public  Law 
199)  upon  the  business  man  and  con¬ 
sumer,  will,  we  believe,  not  only  im¬ 
press  the  Committee  but  inspire  that 
body  to  report  out  the  Broyhill  bill. 
It  seems  ironic  that  these  restrictions 
w’ere  voted  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
the  Post  Office  Department  deficit.  As 
a  result  of  this  law,  business  has  been 
forced  away  from  the  Department  in 
such  amounts  that  the  deficit  has 
grown  larger.  One  retailer  is  given  a 
competitive  advantage  over  another 
simply  on  the  basis  of  geography.  The 
cost  of  shipping  goods  from  a  resource 
to  a  retailer  and  from  the  retailer  to 
his  customers  has  leaped  upward  as 
other  means  of  shipping  had  to  be 
found.  Not  only  is  the  cost  factor  im¬ 
portant,  but  consumers  living  in  a 
first-class  post  office  area  often  have  to 
travel  long  distances  to  pick  up  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  to  them  by  railway 
express  because  the  package  did  not 
meet  the  present  parcel  post  size  and 
weight  limitations. 

The  bill  deserves  the  wholehearted 
support  of  all  retailers  and  their  re¬ 
sources.  Have  you  contacted  your 
Representative?  Do  so  now  and  send 
us  a  copy  of  your  letter. 
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You  can't  beat  the 

Bigelow  blends  are  the  right  combination  of  wool 
and  special  carpet -rayon  to  give  your  customers 
better  value  for  their  money. 

When  Bigelow’s  special  carpet -rayon  (7  times 
heavier  than  apparel  rayon)  and  wool  are  com¬ 
bined  to  make  a  blended  carpet,  that  carpet  includes 
the  best  qualities  of  each  fiber. 

Bigelow  guarantees  their  blends  are  equal  or  supe- 


right  combination! 

rior  to  all  wool  carpets  of  the  same  construction. 

They  are  equal  in  wear,  in  resistance  to  crushing, 
in  resistance  to  soiling,  and  in  resf>ect  to  cleanability . 
They  are  superior  to  wool,  in  clarity  of  color  and  in 
imiformity  of  quality. 

Bigelow  blends  combine  high  style  with  lower  cost, 
which  is  the  right  combination  to  ring  up  sales  on 
your  cash  register. 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 

140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beauty  you  can  see... quality  you  can  trust... since  1825 


Presented  as  a  speech  before  the  Investment  Analyst  Society 
of  Chicago,  this  appraisal  of  the  department  store  as 
an  investment  is,  in  fact,  an  instructive  analysis  of  the 
various  factors  that  have  retarded  or  stimulated  its 
development  in  the  past  25  years.  One  of  the  chief 
points  made  here  is  that  population  movements  to  smaller 
cities  and  suburbs  have  been  converted  into  a  favorable 
influence  for  department  store  growth;  a  point  has 
been  reached  where  decentralization  is  transformed,  in 
Puckett’s  phrase,  into  “recentralization.” 

THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
AS  AN  INVESTMENT 


By  B.  Earl  Puckett 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 


r|IVERSIFICATION  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple  underlying  all  sound,  long  range  investment  pro¬ 
grams.  ...  I  wonder  if  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of 
diversification  is  inherent  in  a  department  store  investment 
is  fully  understotxl  by  the  average  investor  or  even  his  ad¬ 
visors.  The  average  department  store  has  a  large  amount 
of  its  total  capital  funds  invested  in  prime  Grade  A  down¬ 
town  real  estate.  Usually  this  real  estate  is  carried  on  the 
department  store  company’s  balance  sheet  at  a  depreciated 
cost  figure  which  represents  only  a  fraction  of  its  true  cur¬ 
rent  value.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  department  store 
occupies  premises  on  a  lease  liasis  rather  than  through 
ownership,  such  leases  are  of  a  long-term  character  and  are 
frequently  based  on  real  estate  values  of  an  earlier  period 
and  the  lease  represents  an  unrecorded  asset  of  great  value. 

Aside  from  these  hidden  values,  department  store  real 
estate  has  other  favorable  attributes  which  are  frequently 
overlooked.  Both  as  to  location  and  character  of  the  build¬ 
ings  thereon,  this  real  estate  approaches  the  ultimate  in  the 
way  of  fundamental  soundness,  whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  security  of  principal  or  assured  continuity  of 
income.  Consider  the  merits  of  this  type  of  physical  plant 
investment  in  contrast  with  a  plant  located  on  some  rail¬ 
road  siding  or  waterfront  designed  and  equipped  to  prcxluce 
one  specific  product. 

Remember  that  this  latter  plant  may  well  be  started  on 
the  road  toward  obsolescence  before  tomorrow  morning  by 
laboratory  research  or  technological  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  distribution  to  consumers  will  continue  as  long 
as  there  are  people  to  consume.  A  sizable  amount  of  this 


distribution  w'ill  take  place  where  the  consumers  are— down¬ 
town.  Even  if  one  were  so  skeptical  as  to  assume  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  stop  consuming,  this  department  store  phys¬ 
ical  plant  is  so  located  and  so  designed  as  to  lend  itself 
readily  to  conversion  for  other  uses. 

Another  large  part  of  the  department  store  company’s 
capital  (usually  ranging  from  one-quarter  to  one-third)  is 
invested  in  banking— customers’  accounts  receivable.  Again, 
we  find  our  old  friend  "diversification”  working  for  us.  The 
average  balance  on  regular  charge  accounts  seldom  exceeds 
fifty  dollars.  Consequently,  the  individual  credit  risk  is  at 
worst  no  more  than  nominal.  In  practice,  the  investment 
in  regular  charge  accounts  is  turned  into  cash  on  a  sixty-day 
basis.  Even  the  average  balance  on  deferred  payment  bal¬ 
ances  seldom  is  more  than  double  or  triple  this  amount  even 
though  such  accounts  are  secured  by  the  pow’er  to  repossess 
the  merchandise  sold.  The  investment  in  deferred  payment 
accounts  turns  over  more  rapidly  than  annually  and  carry¬ 
ing  charges  collected  on  such  accounts  provide  a  satisfactory 
interest  return. 

The  spreading  of  the  risk  through  diversification  almost 
automatically  results  in  a  bad  debt  loss  ratio  of  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

The  third  major  investment  of  a  department  store  com¬ 
pany,  and  one  that  is  frequently  smaller  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  is  that  of  inventory.  This  is  the  risk  investment. 
It  is  subject  to  unbalance,  obsolescence,  and  price  fluctu¬ 
ations.  Unlike  that  of  the  average  corporation,  however, 
this  investment  in  a  department  store  is  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  items  that  are  in  everyday  use  by  millions  of  p>eople  rather 
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than  just  a  few  items  of  the  same  general  category  and  often 
of  highly  limited  market  appeal  as  is  the  rule  for  most  types 
of  corporations.  Again,  our  old  friend  and  protector 
“diversification”  is  by  our  side. 

Another  factor,  equally  protective  in  nature,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  seldom,  if  any,  reason  for  a  department  store 
to  be  committed  for  inventory  beyond  a  ninety-day  period. 
In  addition,  there  is  always  a  “time  lag”  between  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  wholesale  and  consumer  markets  which, 
within  itself,  is  an  effective  cushion  for  the  retailer. 

Separate  and  apart  from  the  balance  sheet  items,  we  find 
the  beneficial  results  of  “diversification”  working  for  the 
retailer  in  other  resjjects.  The  very  number  of  customers  of 
the  department  store  carries  great  strength.  Habits,  and  this 
particularly  includes  shopping  habits,  are  not  broken  sud¬ 
denly.  Once  a  retailer  has  gained  the  consumer  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  customer,  that  retailer  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
this  patronage  for  a  time  after  he  has  ceased  to  deserve  it. 
Also,  the  loss  of  an  individual  customer  or  even  a  sizable 
group  of  them  canilot  produce  a  crisis  for  a  department  store 
company  as  is  so  often  the  case  for  other  types  of  companies. 


department  stores  even  in  deep  depressions  result  primarily 
from  declines  of  price  levels  rather  than  physical  quantities. 
Department  stores  do  not  shut  down  because  of  lack  of 
orders. 

While  department  stores  operate  in  an  open  and  highly 
competitive  market,  many  of  the  advantages  that  other 
forms  of  business  could  obtain  only  by  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  are  inherent  in  a  well  established,  well  run,  dominant 
department  store.  As  a  natural  result  of  consumer  shopping 
habits  and  of  selling  franchises  of  well  established  brands 
of  merchandise  the  department  store  effectively  oivns  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  its  patronage.  The  cumulative  effects  of 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars  of  past  advertising  of  the 
department  store  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  tnerchandise 
it  distributes  do  not  appear  on  the  balance  sheet.  They  do 
represent  an  unrecorded  asset  of  great  value. 

4.  Diversification  is  inherent  within  an  individual  depart¬ 
ment  store.  When  a  single  company  owns  a  number  of 
department  stores  well  diversified  as  to  appeal,  size  and  geo¬ 
graphic  location,  we  find  the  protective  influence  of  diversi¬ 
fication  carried  to  a  truly  sujierlative  degree. 


Flexibility.  Closely  related  to  the  principle  of  “diversifica¬ 
tion”  is  that  of  flexibility.  We  know  that  corporate  histories 
are  filled  with  the  records  of  companies  that  have  ridden 
short-term  and  intermediate-term  trends  and  demands  to 
the  pinnacle  of  success,  only  to  find  that  these  demands  and 
trends  reversed  themselves,  committing  those  particular 
single  purpose  companies  to  oblivion.  This  cannot  happen 
to  a  department  store  company. 

A  department  store  is  a  distributive  mechanism  equipped 
to  fill  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  consumer— whatever  they 
may  be.  An  alert  department  store  management  can  vary  its 
product  as  the  consumer  dictates.  Physical  plant,  location, 
organization,  principles  and  techniques  of  the  department 
store  require  only  minor  adjustments  as  we  move  from 
product  to  product.  Also,  this  movement  is  gradual  and 
the  real  change  is  usually  in  sales  emphasis  with  only  natural 
evolutionary  changes  in  other  respects.  Technological  ad¬ 
vancement  offers  no  hazards  but  rather  increased  opportu¬ 
nities  to  the  department  store. 


THE  MARKET  MULTIPUER 


Some  of  you  may  well  be  saying  to  yourselves  at  this  time, 
“Well,  if  department  stores  have  all  of  these  merits,  why  are 
they  not  reflected  in  security  prices?”  This  is  a  good  ques¬ 
tion  and  one  that  must  and  should  be  faced.  It  is  a  question 
I  want  to  examine  in  some  detail  today.  Security  prices  are 
influenced  by  many  factors,  of  which  earnings  are  only  one. 

The  composite  effect  of  these  other  factors  is  reflected  in 
what  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  “multiplier.”*  This  “multi¬ 
plier”  not  only  varies  by  time  but  by  industries  and  by  com¬ 
panies  within  the  industry.  As  to  the  question  of  a  proper 
“multiplier”  for  a  particular  company  within  an  industry, 
I  would  just  like  to  comment  that  a  strongly  influencing 
factor  should  be  an  appraisal  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
a  company’s  management.  I  would  like  to  add  that  past 
earnings  performances  are  of  value  only  as  an  indicator  of 
future  possibilities. 

Taking  the  securities  of  department  store  companies  in 
general,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  past  “Industry  Multipliers” 
have  not  reflected  projjerly  the  many  inherent  virtues  of  the 


Other  Strengths.  In  extolling  the  virtues  of  department  store 
securities  as  an  investment,  I  would  also  like  to  emphasize 
that: 

1.  Distributing  consumer  goods  to  consumers  is  no  fad, 
fancy  or  temporary  thing.  It  will  continue  as  long  as  con¬ 
sumers  consume.  The  principle  of  specialization,  from  which 
our  economy  gains  its  great  driving  force,  dictates  that  every 
advancement  in  the  field  of  production  be  matched  with 
increased  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  that  which  has  been  produced. 

2.  While  there  is  some  variation  in  the  physical  quantities 
of  consumer  goods  distributed  as  between  good  and  bad 
times,  this  variation  is  not  great  in  the  lines  making  up  the 
bulk  of  department  store  merchandise.  Sales  declines  of 


Multiplier”  is  a  term  used  in  connection  with  common  stock 
values.  In  general,  it  is  synonymous  with  the  phrase  "price  times 
earnings”  as  it  is  used  to  express  this  relationship.  While  earnings, 
past,  present  and  prospective,  influence  market  prices  of  common 
stocks,  such  prices  also  reflect  the  “rate”  at  which  such  earnings 
are  capitalized  by  the  investor.  Many  factors  enter  into  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  capitalization  rate  or  “Multiplier.”  These  include 
general  business  and  market  outlook,  factors  affecting  the  specific 
industry  or  company  in  question,  and  historic  patterns  of  price- 
earnings  relationships  for  the  particular  industry  or  company. 

As  the  general  securities  market  fluctuates  from  day  to  day  when 
there  have  been  no  announced  changes  in  earnings  or  factors  affect¬ 
ing  same,  it  is  obvious  that  “multipliers”  are  constantly  changing 
not  only  for  the  market  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  individual  securi¬ 
ties  going  to  make  up  that  market.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  the  maintenance  of  historic  patterns  in  a  relative 
sense.  This  maintenance  of  relative  patterns  applies  equally  to  the 
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industry.  The  desirable  factors  of  diversification,  flexibility 
and  assured  continuity  of  fundamental  need  have  not  been 
appreciated  properly  by  the  investor,  his  advisors  and  the 
analysts.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  securities  of  a  well 
managtcl  department  store  company  are  entitled  to  an  in- 
vestiiietit  type  “multiplier”  of  relatively  high  rank. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  MATURITY 
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1  would  like  to  examine  some  of  the  history  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  industry  and  take  a  look  at  its  current  status. 
Only  by  so  doing,  can  we  evaluate  the  future  properly.  It 
is  only  the  future  that  really  matters.  I  surmise  that  mis¬ 
interpretations  of  this  past  record  are  not  unrelated  to  the 
erroneous  “multiplier”  factor  just  discussed.  Here  we  are 
faced  not  only  with  questions  as  to  accuracy  of  the  records, 
but  also  with  the  validity  of  conclusions  reached  in  inter¬ 
pretations. 

The  department  store  industry  may  well  be  classified  as  a 
mature  indushy.  I  refer  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  this  industry  maturity  factor  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  analyst.  Maturity  carries  within  itself  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  does  not  wholly  represent 
either. 
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The  department  store  industry  was  born  following  the 
Civil  War.  It  had  a  rapid  growth  in  the  quarter  century 
preceding  World  War  I.  Many  of  America’s  great  fortunes 
were  built  by  it  in  that  pericxi.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
department  store  industry  approached  maturity  around  the 
World  War  I  pericxi.  Few  new  individually  owned  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  been  developed  subsequent  to  World 
War  I. 

Prior  to  1920,  few  retail  securities  were  publicly  owned. 
Retail  securities  came  to  the  “big  board”  in  the  1920’s- 
after  the  department  store  industi7  was  relatively  mature. 
It  had  at  least  passed  through  its  adolescent  jjeriod,  the 
period  of  most  rapid  development.  The  fantastically  favor¬ 
able  aspects  of  the  financial  development  of  this  fabulous 
industry  during  the  period  of  its  most  rapid  growth  were 
never  a  matter  of  public  record.  The  securities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  companies,  therefore,  were  never  given  credit  by 
the  investing  public  for  the  marvelous  jaerformances  of  their 
"pre-maturity”  era. 
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securities  of  an  individual  company  and  those  of  an  industry  as  a 
whole.  .Is  an  example,  chemical  industry  securities  sell  higher  in 
relation  to  reported  earnings  than  do  those  of  the  steel  industry. 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  “multiplier”  is  a  result  and  not 
a  cause— that  it  results  from  prices  established  in  the  market  place 
rather  than  influencing  such  prices.  This  is  to  disregard  the  fact 
that  historic  patterns  do  influence  the  present  and  future.  It 
would  be  more  nearly  accurate  to  say  that  the  market  price  and 
the  “multiplier”  represent  the  composite  result  of  many,  many 
influences  existing  or  assumed,  concrete  or  abstract,  permanent  or 
temporary,  pertinent  or  unrelated  and  true  or  false. 

To  assume  the  infallibility  of  the  “multiplier”  established  in  the 
market  place  is  to  assume  the  infallibility  of  those  people  con¬ 
tributing  toward  the  establishment  of  the  price  infallibility  in  the 
accurate  measurement  of  each  of  the  numerous  influencing  factors. 
The  infallibility  of  such  measurements  is  questioned  herein  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  historic  “multipliers”  of  the  department  store  industry. 


Our  government,  trade  associations,  and  many  universities 
went  into  the  “statistics  business”  following  World  War  I. 
.Again,  it  cxcurred  after  the  department  store  industry  had 
approached  maturity.  These  statistics  were  reasonably  com- 
jalete  and  accurate  as  to  all  forms  of  distribution.  Their 
timing,  however,  was  such  as  to  catch  the  department  store 
industry  at  or  near  maturity  and  many  other  forms  of  dis^ 
tribution  at  birth  or  in  the  years  of  their  most  dynamic 
growth. 

1  contend  that  recognition  of  this  maturity  period  vs.  a 
period  of  immaturity  and,  therefore,  of  rapid  growth,  is 
important  if  we  are  to  interpret  correctly,  rather  than  mis¬ 
interpret,  the  valuable  statistics  that  are  at  our  disposal. 
Failure  to  recognize  the  non-comparable  aspects  of  that 
which  is  being  compared  has  resulted  in  many  false  conclu¬ 
sions  that  have  affected  adversely  the  “multiplier”  applied 
to  department  store  securities. 

We  all  know  that  many  so-called  statisticians  and  analysts 
have  taken  statistics  as  issued  and  so  assembled  and  inter¬ 
preted  them  as  to  seem  to  prove  that  in  this  mcxlern  world 
the  department  store  cannot  stand  up  competitively  against 
certain  newer  forms  of  distribution.  They  conclude,  or  at 
least  infer,  that  the  department  store  is  an  aged,  high  cost, 
ineffective,  obsolete  form  of  distribution  that  is  about  ready 
for  the  scrap  heap.  This  I  want  to  challenge  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Department  stores  are  mature,  yes— obsolete,  no. 

It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of  all  life  that  the  jieriod  of  rapid 
growth  represents  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  useful  life. 
There  is  a  long  span  l)etween  maturity  and  ineffectiveness. 
Fhe  period  of  rapid  growth  of  the  department  store  industry 
was  from  1880  to  1920.  If  I  am  around  as  the  twenty-second 
century  approaches,  I  am  going  to  be  looking  for  general 
department  store  industry  obsolescence. 

For  one  to  take  statistics,  industry  by  industry,  and  find 
that  certain  types  of  distributive  companies  had  a  more 
rapid  growth  in  a  certain  decade  than  did  department  stores, 
and  then  use  this  comparison  as  a  measure  of  merchandising 
competitive  effectiveness  and  as  prexjf  of  industry  obsoles¬ 
cence  is  carrying  the  pseudo-science  of  statistical  analysis 
much  too  far.  The  fact  that  certain  types  of  chain  stores,  for 
instance,  grew  more  rapidly  in  the  1920  or  the  1930  decade 
than  did  department  stores  is  about  as  staggering  in  its  im¬ 
plications  as  if  some  other  statistician  “discovered”  that 
people  grow  more  rapidly  in  their  first  20  years  of  life  than 
in  the  age  bracket  of  from  20  to  40  years.  A  man’s  effective¬ 
ness  is  nut  measured  by  rate  of  growth  and  does  not  cease 
upon  his  reaching  maturity.  Neither  does  that  of  an  in¬ 
dustry. 

One  might  well  ask:  “Why  is  not  the  rate  of  consumer 
acceptance  growth  a  fair  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
competing  types  of  distribution?”  This  is  the  point  on  which' 
far  tcK)  many  analysts  have  foundered.  One  must  consider 
what  is  being  compared.  First,  one  must  acknowledge  that 
the  number  of  department  stores  has  not  increased  measur¬ 
ably  over  the  past  30  years.  Secondly,  many  factors  pertain¬ 
ing  to  location,  real  estate  situations,  etc.,  have  been  a 
retarding  influence  on  the  expansion  of  those  department 
stores  that  did  exist  in  the  World  War  I  pericxi.  Thirdly, 
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one  must  question  the  number  of  chain  store  companies 
that  were  included  in  the  general  statistics  of  each  p>eriod, 
the  number  of  units  oj>erated  by  each  company  and  funda¬ 
mental  |x>licy  changes  regarding  size  and  type  of  unit  of>er- 
ated  that  were  made  by  one  or  more  of  these  chain  store 
companies  included  in  the  comparison.  Only  by  eliminating 
the  non-comparables  can  one  compare,  interpret  and  get  a 
true  measure  of  competitive  effectiveness. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  fundamental  policy  changes 
of  the  past  decade.  The  variety  store  is  no  longer  a  ten  cent 
store  or  even  a  dollar  store.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  junior 
department  store.  The  chains  of  blouse  shops,  dress  shops, 
men’s  shops,  etc.,  have  gone  through  a  similar  transition, 
becoming  general  apparel  stores  and  taking  on  many  of  the 
asf>ects  of  the  department  store.  The  chain  grocery  store  has 
evolved  into  a  group  of  supermarkets  or  food  department 
stores  and  has  even  branched  out  of  the  food  lines  into  other 
lines  of  merchandise  purchased  by  the  consumer  on  a  con 
venience  basis. 

Emulation  is  said  to  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
Originally,  the  chain  store  operator  paid  fancy  rental  prices 
to  be  near  a  department  store.  As  the  chain  store  industry 
approached  maturity  and  as  competition  between  chains 
became  intense,  the  chain  store  adopted  and  adapted  the 
techniques  of  the  department  store  to  imprdve  its  effective¬ 
ness.  The  rapidly  growing  youngsters  of  the  1920’s  and  the 
early  1930’s  found  themselves  in  the  I940’s  in  the  exact  same 
position  as  did  the  department  stores  in  the  period  around 
World  War  I.  They  had  not  ceased  to  be  effective.  They 
had  grown  up. 

The  true  measure  of  relative  effectiveness  in  this  highly 
competitive  field  can  only  be  taken  on  a  unit  basis  and  not 
on  an  industry  basis.  On  this  basis,  and  eliminating  the 
effects  of  policy  changes  on  the  type  of  chain  store  unit 
operated,  the  department  store  continues  to  stand  up  com¬ 
petitively  as  a  highly  effective  form  of  retail  distribution 
in  this  year  of  1953. 

Maturity  vs.  Growth.  A  less  well-informed  audience  might 
ask,  "Well,  granting  the  incomparability  of  statistics  and 
your  premise  of  maturity  vs.  growth,  why  should  one  choose 
maturity  as  against  growth  ?’’  We  know  that  investments 
must  fit  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  individual  investor. 
If  one  can  afford  to  risk  his  principal,  does  not  require  a 
continuity  of  income  in  the  way  of  a  substantial  percentage 
of  earnings  paid  out  as  dividends  and  is  willing  to  assume 
that  he  can  be  so  fortunate  as  to  pick  the  right  individual 
company  within  a  growth  industry,  we  know  that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  capital  gains  are  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  companies  in  rapidly  growing 
industries  are  either  relatively  young  or  they  are  inexp>eri- 
enced  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  their  expanding  activities. 
This  poses  management  risks  of  the  highest  magnitude. 
Financing  problems  of  a  leading  company  in  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  industry  are  most  complex  and  often  hazardous— hazard¬ 
ous  from  the  viewpoint  of  capital  preservation  and  doubly 


hazardous  as  to  dividends.  We  fully  recognize  that,  even  in 
the  fastest  growing  industries,  failure  of  individual  com¬ 
panies  is  almost  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  We 
know  that  no  industry  ever  had  greater  growth  possibilities 
than  did  the  automotive  industry  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
We  also  know,  however,  that  of  the  almost  2,000  companies 
launched,  only  a  handful  reached  the  1930  depression,  much 
less  survived  it.  We  know  that  even  today  there  are  hundreds 
of  chemical  companies  getting  nowhere  fast. 

Allied  Stores  Corporation  has  taken  over  two  chain  store 
organizations  and  has  refused  to  take  over  dozens  of  them 
that  have  been  available.  How  many  companies  in  the  more 
rapidly  growing  forms  of  distribution— the  chain  stores— can 
you  name  that  have  been  in  financial  difficulties  in  the  past 
quarter  century?  Can  you  match  them  with  an  equal  num 
ber  of  department  store  companies?  Of  course  you  can’t. 
The  department  store  has  a  "built-in”  financial  governor. 
There  is  a  very  substantial  cash  throw-off  in  times  of  business 
recessions  as  a  result  of  inventory  and  accounts  receivable 
liquidation.  The  worse  business  gets,  the  more  cash  the 
department  store  has.  This  principle  represents  insurance 
against  financial  hazards  and  explains  why  department 
stores  are  seldom  faced  with  financial  difficulties. 

There  are  advantages  in  investing  in  mature  industries. 
The  greater  safety  of  maturity  entitles  such  securities  to  a 
high  “multiplier.”  The  department  store  industry,  as  an 
effective,  mature  industry,  is  entitled  to  be  recognizetl  as 
such  by  the  investor,  his  advisors  and  the  analyst. 

POPULATION  MIGRATIONS 


There  has  been  one  fundamental  factor  that  has  been 
working  against  the  department  store  industry  over  the  past 
few  decades,  that  of  a  population  migrating  away  from  the 
inner  core  of  the  larger  cities— the  homes  of  the  department 
stores.  This  migration  is  of  two  forms,  i.e.,  migration  of  the 
city  dweller  to  the  suburbs  and  migration  .to  the  smaller  and 
newer  cities  and  towns.  The  automobile  was  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  first.  Decentralization  of  industry  gener¬ 
ally,  the  development  of  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  the  Northwest,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  climate  of  such  areas  as  Florida,  California  and  Arizona 
have  been  responsible  primarily  for  the  latter. 

Much  consumer  purchasing  is  always  done  near  where  the 
consumer  lives  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  Each  of  the  forms 
of  migration  mentioned  resulted  in  a  decline  of  customers 
for  the  big  downtown  department  stores  of  the  larger  cities. 
At  least  what  would  have  been  obtained  by  these  stores  in 
,  the  way  of  normal  growth  has  been  siphoned  off  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  by  these  migrations.  In  addition  to  the  de¬ 
partment  store  industry  being  mature  at  or  about  the  time 
of  World  War  I,  the  industry  has  actually  been  suffering 
from  what  might  be  termed  a  low-grade  infection.  This 
weakening  of  the  department  store  within  the  field  of  retail¬ 
ing,  however,  was  a  result  of  outside  influences  and  not  a 
reflection  of  competitive  ineffectiveness  as  has  been  assumed 
too  generally.  It  simply  reflected  the  fact  that  {jeople  were 
moving  to  localities  that  were  not  of  a  size  and  character 
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We  in  Allied  Stores  Corporation  do  not  recognize  that 
the  Company  can  be  classified  properly  as  either  a  de¬ 
partment  store  company  or  a  chain  store  company.  With 
our  strong,  comprehensive  central  management  and 
central  purchasing  organization.  Allied  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  chain  store  company.  We  have  super¬ 
imposed  on  our  department  store  units  much  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  meritorious  characteristics  of  the 
chain.  This  has  been  done  by  adoption  and  adaptation. 

“Most  of  the  stores  in  the  Allied  organization  were 
originally  organized  and  developed  as  department  stores 
and  continue  to  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
such.  My  own  early  experience  and  training  were  also  in 
the  department  store  field.  Perhaps  it  is  for  a  combination 
of  these  reasons  that  I  have  chosen  to  direct  my  remarks 
from  the  viewpoirtt  of  the  department  store  .  .  .“ 


that  would  support  this  particular  type  of  retailing. 

The  fact  that  an  industry  is  consistently  losing  customers, 
however,  cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  investor  or  the 
analyst,  regardless  of  cause.  Will  the  department  store  in¬ 
dustry  continue  to  suffer  from  this  low-grade  infection? 
There  are  those  who  unthinkingly  question  the  alertness  of 
the  department  store  operator  in  his  not  following  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  these  migrations.  Those  who  do  such  questioning 
do  not  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  a  department 
store  is  and  what  makes  it  tick. 

A  department  store  is  an  instrument  of  mass  distribution. 
In  order  to  have  mass  distribution,  we  must  have  the  masses. 
The  masses  simply  did  not  exist  in  these  areas  to  which 
people  were  migrating  during  the  first  quarter  century  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I.  Other  forms  of  retailing— the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  chains  with  their  smaller  units— could  and 
did  follow  the  consumer.  When  the  effects  of  these  migra¬ 
tions  were  buried  in  our  overall  country-wide  statistics,  this 
was  another  factor  which  made  it  appear  to  the  superficial 
observer  that  the  department  store  was  becoming  ineffective 
competitively. 

Rapidly  Growing  Smaller  Cities.  It  became  apparent  to 
Allied  around  1935  that  the  then  present  size  and  popula¬ 
tion  trends  of  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  25,000  to  100,000  in  population  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  represent  markets  which  could  be  cultivated  profit¬ 
ably  by  the  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
metropolitan  department  store  merchandising.  We  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  .Allied  now  has  40  units  operating 
in  such  cities,  three  of  which  have  been  added  in  the  past 
year.  There  are  definite  plans  to  add  one  or  more  in  1953. 
The  migration  of  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  in  the 
opening  up  of  many  new  markets  of  this  type.  .Allied  ex- 
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pects  to  continue  developments  in  this  field.  Other  depart¬ 
ment  store  companies  will  be  seizing  these  opportunities 
throughout  the  1950  decade. 

"Rocentralization."  The  "convenience”  purchasing  of  the 
suburbanite  near  home  represented  a  decentralization  of 
retailing  which,  as  stated,  favored  the  small  independent 
and  the  chains  with  small  units  at  the  exf>ense  of  the  down¬ 
town  department  store.  .A  few  department  store  opierators 
endeavored  to  meet  this  situation  by  the  establishment  of 
small  branches  to  serve  the  needs  of  certain  of  these  small 
individual  communities.  Such  small  branches  could  not  re¬ 
flect  the  true  character  of  the  mother  store.  Consequently, 
their  appeal  was  limited;  this  was  not  the  answer. 

.As  areas  became  thickly  spotted  with  these  small  local 
suburban  communities,  the  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
a  recentralization  of  retailing.  This,  of  course,  is  just  the  job 
for  which  the  department  store  is  admirably  equipped.  A 
retail  unit  large  enough  to  be  representative  of  a  large  down¬ 
town  department  store  can  be  supported  by  an  area  which 
includes  a  number  of  these  suburban  communities.  Major 
branches  of  downtown  department  stores  have  been  launched 
in  areas  containing  numerous  small  suburban  communities 
in  the  post  World  War  II  period.  All  such  branches  have 
been  successful. 

Such  branches  established  alone,  however,  are  only  half 
way  measures  in  »he  recentralization  movement,  as  they 
recentralize  only  certain  types  of  shopping  but  leave  many 
other  types  on  a  completely  decentralized  basis.  This  not 
only  detracts  from  the  dynamic  force  of  recentralization,  but 
also  results  in  an  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  customers. 
It  still  means  many  stops  in  a  shopping  tour  with  all  the 
accompanying  problems  of  travel,  parking,  etc.  In  Allied, 
we  believe  that  the  customer  is  better  served  and  recentraliz¬ 
ation  is  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  pre-planned, 
fully  coordinated  regional  shopping  centers  which  are 
equipped  to  serve  practically  every  consumer  need.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  “that  the  suburban  consumer  is  entitled 
to  “one-stop”  shopping  on  a  recentralized  basis. 

.Allied  opened  the  country’s  first  pre-planned  coordinated 
“one-stop”  shopping  center  in  1950  in  Northgate,  Seattle. 
It  opened  the  second  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  in  1951.  It 
now  has  definite  plans  (including  land  ownership  or  long 
term  leaseholds)  for  seven  more  such  shopping  centers. 
There  is  hardly  a  hamlet  today  (or  perhaps  even  a  real 
estate  man),  that  is  not  dreaming  of  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  of  these  coordinated  “one-stop”  shopping  centers. 
It  is  oui  opinion  that  many  mistakes  will  be  made  by  the 
inexperienced  in  these  developments.  We  have  confidence 
in  this  type  of  development  if  it  is  done  properly.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  .Allied’s  early  experience  in  this  field  will  prove 
to  be  most  beneficial  in  the  years  ahead  of  us. 

1  have  reviewed  the  effects  of  pKjpulation  migrations  and 
their  relationship  to  the  decentralization  of  retailing,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  an  understanding  of  this  picture  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  an  investment  analyst  is  to  truly  analyze.  I  have 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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ILLIAM  M.  HOLMES  has  been 
a  retailer  since  he  was  a  very 


young 


man  in  Ireland.  It  isn’t  a  busi¬ 


ness  that  easily  lets  go  its  grip  on  a 
man,  and  in  all  his  adult  life  Bill 
Holmes  has  managed  to  stay  away 
from  it  for  exactly  three  years.  That 
brief  separation  ended  in  1950,  when 
he  became  president  of  McCreery’s 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  bring 
off  a  rare  coup  in  retail  history-the 
CTeation  of  a  brand  new,  lively  and 
profitable  jjersonality  for  a  113-year 
old  store. 

The  McCreery’s  Holmes  took  over 
in  1950,  a  unit  of  the  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation,  was  a  store  whose 
traditions  went  back  to  a  conservative 
carriage  trade.  It  had  a  famous  name 
and  history,  and  a  lot  of  problems. 
Today,  everything  is  shipshape  at  the 
store,  and  Holmes— who  looks  rather 
like  a  sea  captain  anyway  with  his 
mddy  face  and  farsighted  blue  gaze— 
relaxes  and  talks  it  all  over  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  completed  a 
dashing  nautical  operation. 


miiiii 


the  rearrangement  of  fixtures  to  pro¬ 
vide  wider  aisles.  Visual  merchandis¬ 
ing  techniques  ht  in  exactly  with  the 
swift,  knowledgeable  shopping  habits 
of  the  thousands  of  competent  young 
business  women  in  the  34th  Street 
area.  All  over  the  main  floor,  there 
are  well-signed  displays  of  fashion- 
coordinated  accessories;  on  the  main 
floor,  too,  there  are  likely  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrations  going  on— of  cosmetics,  for 
example,  or  quick-laundering  new 
fabrics— and  there  will  be  outpost  dis¬ 
plays  calling  attention  to  fashion  news 
in  the  upstairs  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partments,  or  fashion  shows  scheduled 
by  the  piece  goods  or  ready-to-wear 
divisions. 


The  New  Personality.  McCreery’s  now 
has  a  sharp,  clear-cut  merchandising 
program  geared  to  a  middle-bracket 
income  group  with  a  well-developed 
sense  of  fashion;  promotionally,  it 
takes  full  advantage  of  its  34th  and 
Fifth  location,  especially  in  the  ex|)ert 
way  it  caters  to  the  needs  of  business 
women  who  shop  at  lunch  time  and 
on  Thursday  night. 

Among  women— and  men,  too—  who 
work  in  the  Empire  State  building  or 
in  the  three  or  four  surrounding 
blocks,  walking  over  to  McCreery’s  to 
"see  the  windows”  is  a  well-established 
lunch  hour  entertainment.  No  store  in 
the  city,  however  fabulously  equipped 
with  display  facilities  and  spending 
money,  surpasses  McCreery’s  in  the 
wit  and  charm  of  its  window  displays. 
Yet  these  windows  are  obviously  con¬ 
trived  at  a  small  expenditure  of  every¬ 
thing  save  talent.  Inside  the  store,  the 
situation  is  the  same— ideas,  more  than 
money,  have  brought  it  up  to  date, 
made  shopping  easier  and  sp>eedier. 

Remembering  McCreery’s  as  it  was 
in  1950,  the  observer  sees  that  the 
transformation  of  the  main  floor  has 
been  achieved  by  lighting,  paint  and 


Relations  with  Resources.  Much  of 
the  shopping-is-fun  atmosphere  that 
pervades  McCreery’s  results  from  the 
store’s  enthusiastic  utilization  of  out¬ 
side  help,  which  comes  from  manufac¬ 
turers  and  magazines  that  are  eager  to 
put  their  best  efforts  into  a  store  that 
makes  such  good  use  of  them.  And 
that  brings  up  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  merchandising  as  Bill 
Holmes  preaches  and  practices  it:  end¬ 
less  study  of  resources,  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  resources  and  closest  possible 
coof)eration  with  resources.  This  pro¬ 
ductive  give-and-take  system  works 
wonders  with  buyers,  too,  who  know 
that  a  good  idea  will  always  get  a  hear¬ 
ing  from  management. 

Holmes  is  a  strict  man  about  mer¬ 
chandising.  He  insists  on  balance  and 
coordination  and  on  well-controlled 
basic  stocks;  and  all  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  at  McCreery’s  have  been,  in  a 
sense,  incidental  to  this  system  of 
water-tight  merchandising. 


A  Formula— Maybo.  To  achieve  his 
basic  objectives  at  McCreery’s  took 
Holmes  about  two  years.  Obviously, 
it  was  no  one-man  job.  The  new 
president  exercised  the  merchandising 
comjietence  for  which  he  is  famous, 
but  .even  more  he  used  a  sp>ecial,  and 
equally  famous,  talent  for  getting  the 
best  out  of  people.  Asked  about  the 
almost  tangible  atmosphere  of  creative 
accomplishment  that  pervades  the 
store,  he  offers  gravely  what  he  calls 
his  formula  for  developing  executives: 


to  provide  a  broad  but  definite  plan  of  i 

operations  and  plenty  of  responsibil-  j 

ity  and  scope  for  individual  action.  j 

But  no  formula  alone  .would  account 

for  his  ability  to  attract  star  talent  ! 

to  all  his  projects,  any  more  than  it 

would  explain  the  wave  of  cheerful-  , 

ness  that  enters  the  store’s  Big  Top 

restaurant  each  day  when  groups  of 

store  executives  gather  there  for  lunch. 

McCreery’s  is  a  happy  store  backstage  j 

as  well  as  at  the  footlights. 

P locos  and  People.  Whatever  form¬ 
ula  or  less  obvious  system  for  success 
Holmes  uses  has  been  developed  in 
the  course  of  a  wide-ranging  retail 
career.  Born  in  Ireland,  he  went  to 
Canada  at  18  and  started  to  work  with 
the  T.  Eaton  Company.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  rapidly  to  buying  and  manage-  ; 

ment  jobs  there;  became  merchandise 
manager  and  later  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com-  ; 

pany,  and  in  1929  came  to  the  U.  S.  j 

Here  he  was  successively  with  E.  T.  •  ; 

Slattery  Company,  Boston,  and  the  | 

T.  A.  Chapman  Company,  Milwaukee,  i 

as  general  merchandise  manager;  be-  ' 

came  Bonwit  Teller’s  vice  president  I 

and  general  manager  in  1935  and  was  , 

its  president  from  1940  to  1947.  In  j 

1947  he  made  his  move  out  of  retailing  I 

to  become  chairman  of  the  board  of  j 

Jacqueline  Cochran-Charbert,  a  post  \ 

he  has  continued  to  hold  while  carrying 
on  the  transformation  of  McCreery’s. 

He  is  now  in  his  third  year  at 
McCreery’s.  The  store  runs  smoothly 
by  the  president’s  master  plan,  and 
Holmes  has  achieved  his  idea  of  good 
management:  key  executives  come  to 
him  for  final  decisions  and,  of  course, 
for  advice,  but  the  initiative  in  ordi¬ 
nary  store  matters  has  passed  from  his 
hands  to  theirs.  Extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  once  more  have  a  place  in  his 
scheme  and  these  constitute  a  very  siz¬ 
able  string  of  charitable,  civic  and 
non-retail  business  interests. 

In  addition  to  his  NRDGA  work, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  a  memlier  of 
the  Committee  on  Domestic  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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why  more  than  600  retail  stores 
ise  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


The  Rwcordak  Triplex  Microfllmer  records 
documents  down  one  side  of  the  film,  then 
up  the  other — fronts,  or  fronts  and  backs, 
consecutively.  High  reduction  ratio — up  to 
35-1.  Accommodates  automatic  feeder  and 
auxiliary  film  units  for  recording  on  the 
full  film  width  at  varying  reductions.  Prices 
— including  one  film  unit:  Purchase,  $2900; 
Rental,  $60  per  mo.,  including  film  reader. 


The  Recordak  Commercial  Microfllmer 

is  designed  for  retail  stores  with  medium- 
size  accounts  receivable  operations.  It 
records  the  fronts,  or  fronts  and  backs  of 
uments  consecutively  .  .  .  across  the 
width  of  the  film.  Prices— including 
film  unit:  Purchase,  $950  to  $1975, 
depending  upon  model;  Rental,  $30-$42.50 
per  mo.,  including  film  reader. 


The  Recordak  Bantam  Microfllmer  gives 
you  the  greatest  number  of  pictures  per 
foot  of  film.  It  features  a  built-in  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  . . .  and  readily  interchange¬ 
able  lens  kits  for  microfilming  at  4  reduc¬ 
tion  ratios — up  to  40-1,  which  is  the 
hi^iest  today.  Prices — including  tme  lens 
kit:  Purchase,  $1800;  Rental,  $43.50  per 
mo.,  including  film  reader. 


The  RiBCordak  Junior  Microfllmer  is  the 

ideal  machine  for  small  stores.  It  photo¬ 
graphs  documents  up  to  9J^  inches  wide, 
side  by  side  on  16mm.  Recordak  Micn>- 
film.  A  film  reader  is  an  integral  part  of 
this  compact  unit.  Purchase  Price,  $1550; 
Rental  Price,  $25  per  mo. 

Note:  Versatile  line  of  film  readers 
available  for  purchase  at  extra  cost. 


•it  reduces  posting 
operations  85^ 

Your  billing  clerks  simply  post  the  sales  check 
totals  on  "charge  account”  statements  ...  do  not 
describe  individual  items.  It’s  no  longer  necessary 
to  <lo  so  because  the  original  sales  checks  are 
microfilmed  and  sent  out  with  the  bill.  Result: 
each  billing  clerk  handles  many  more  accounts 
.  .  .  costs  are  greatly  reduced  .  .  .  and  billing 
machine  requirements  are  cut  as  much  as  75%. 


it  provides  a  better  record 

Any  clerk  can  operate  your  Recordak  Microfilmer,  < 
which  gives  you  photographically  accurate  and 
complete  records  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece 
— in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  file  sales  checks 
back  in  place  after  descriptive  billing  routines. 
Your  microfilm  copies  can  be  filed  at  the  finger 
tips — in  as  little  as  1%  of  space  previously 
required. 


•it  improves  customer  relations 

With  the  original  sales  checks  in  hand,  customers  can  recall 
charges  immediately — can  tell  who  bought  what — when — and 
where  the  merchandise  was  sent.  Which  speeds  payments  and 
reduces  "adjustment”  traffic  to  a  trickle.  Any  questions  can  be 
answered  immediately  by  viewing  the  microfilms  in  a  Recordak 
Film  Reader. 


Stores  of  every  size 
get  comparable  savings 

because  Recordak  has  a  versatile  line  of  micro- 
filmers  designed  for  all  requirements.  You  never  have 
to  install  equipment  with  refinements  or  features 
which  can’t  be  used  profitably  in  your  store.  Thus, 
your  total  microfilming  costs — for  equipment,  film, 
and  operation — are  surprisingly  low  .  .  .  only  a 
fraction  of  the  savings  Recordak  Photographic  Bill¬ 
ing  will  bring  to  your  store. 

Look  at  the  line-up  of  Recordak  Microfilmers 
now  . . .  and  call  in  your  local  Recordak  representa¬ 
tive.  He’ll  give  you  the  complete  side-by-side  pic¬ 
ture  .  .  .  show  you  how  stores  with  requirements 
such  as  yours  operate  most  economically.  Recordak 
Girporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pony),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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{SvbiidiarY  of  Eothnao  Kodak  Company) 

Originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retoiling  systems 


AU  prices  quoted  are  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 

''Recordak’’’  is  a  trade-mark 


- MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET - 

Recordak  Corporation  R2 

(Subsidiary'  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 
Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.” 


FUR  STORAGE  BUSINESS 


By  Barry  Schilit 

I  ruing  P.  Krick  Organization 


1M|'ISS  and  Mrs.  America  react  so 
consistently  to  weather  conditions 
in  deciding  when  to  store  their  fur 
garments  that  a  glance  at  the  weather 
records  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
close  whether  sales  in  fur  storage  are 
up  or  down  for  a  particular  week  or 
month  during  the  season. 

Recently,  the  American  Institute  of 
Aerological  Research,  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  headed  by  Dr.  Irving  P. 
Krick,  conducted  a  correlation  study 
between  weather  and  storage  sales  for 
a  progressive  chain  of  stores  located 
in  New  England.  A  staff  of  specialized 
scientists  analyzed  the  chain’s  sales 
and  advertising  records  for  a  f>eriod  of 
three  years.  After  selecting  the  critical 
eight  week  period  during  the  storage 
season,  it  was  discovered  that  in  each 
of  the  24  weeks,  covering  three  years, 
sales  were  above  normal  only  when 
maximum  temperatures  were  above 
normal  and  conversely,  when  maxi¬ 
mum  temperatures  fell  below  normal, 
sales  dipped  sharply. 

A  normal  curve  of  units  received  for 
storage  was  developed,  showing  the 
sales  which  would  result  during  a 
season  without  any  influence  from  ad¬ 
vertising  or  abnormalities  of  weather. 
This  seasonal  trend  was  developed  by 
sorting  out  weeks  in  the  three  seasons 
which  had  neither  advertising  nor  ab¬ 
normal  weather.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

The  curve  shows  that  there  is  a 
rapid  rise  in  units  soon  after  April  1. 
The  peak  is  reached  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  May;  thereafter,  there 
is  a  steady  decline  and,  by  the  end  of 
July,  only  a  trickle  of  units  may  be 
expected.  Since  the  greatest  volume 
occurs  in  the  later  part  of  April  and 
early  May,  a  brief  period  of  warm 
weather  during  this  critical  period  is 
a  greater  stimulus  to  business  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  season.  In 
contrast,  cold  and  wet  weather  during 
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this  period  has  the  greatest  detriment¬ 
al  effect. 

Analysis  of  Units  Received.  Daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  temperature  devi¬ 
ations  for  the  period  April  through 
August  were  computed  and  compared 
with  the  corresponding  unit  devi¬ 
ations  for  the  same  period.  The  daily 
comparison  is  not  as  striking  as  the 
weekly  or  monthly  comparison.  A 
warm  day  does  not  necessarily  mean 
an  increase  of  units,  for  it  seems  that 
several  warm  days  are  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  a  customer  that  it  is  time  to  store 
her  garment.  The  time  lag  must  also 
be  considered,  for  the  study  shows  that 
a  very  warm  day  will  affect  sales  more 
favorably  on  the  following  day  or  two 
than  on  the  day  of  occurrence.  Com¬ 
pared  weekly  and  monthly,  storage 
sales  vary  markedly  with  weather 
changes.  (Fig.  2  and  Fig.  3.) 

By  the  end  of  June  (eleventh  week). 


the  relationship)  between  weather  and 
units  received  no  longer  exists.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  low  or  high  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be,  it  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  since  95  pier  cent  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  business  has  already  been  done. 

Advertising  and  Weather.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  most  efficient  when  scheduled 
to  coincide  with  favorable  or  warm, 
clear  weather.  It  is  evident  from  the 
following  analysis  of  individual  weeks 
that  weather  may  stretch  or  shrink  the 
advertising  dollar; 

Year  1948.  Second  Week:  Ad  ap- 
pjeared  on  Tuesday  on  which  .63 
inches  of  rain  fell  and  maximum 
tempjerature  was  1 1  degrees  below  nor¬ 
mal.  Total  units  decreased  from  425 
on  the  previous  day  to  less  than  300 
for  each  of  the  next  two  days. 

Third  Week:  Ads  appeared  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  and 


April,  1953 
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cointided  with  above  normal  temper¬ 
atures,  averaging  90  degrees  F.  Units 
increased  more  than  100  above  the 
previous  week’s  total. 

Sixth  Week;  The  ad  appeared  on 
ihe  warmest  day  of  the  month.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  on  the  following  day  the 
temperature  was  only  55  degrees  F. 
and  it  remained  cold  for  the  rest  of 
the  week.  Units  went  from  the  1000 
per  tlay  average  down  to  the  average 
of  less  than  700  units  per  day. 

Year  1949.  Fifth  Week:  This  week's 
temperature  was  abnormally  high 
(12  degrees  F.  above  normal).  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  the  ad  appeared,  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  94  degrees  F.,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  normal  68  degrees  F.  In¬ 
coming  units  increased  markedly. 

Sixth  Week:  Temperatures  for  the 
week  were  low,  74,  62,  57,  48  and  68 
degrees  F.  Units  received  were  1774, 
1382,  1090,  785  and  935.  Heavy  adver¬ 
tising  on  Tuesday,  'I'hursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  could  not  reverse  this  downward 
trend. 


creases  sales  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  there  is  some  compensat¬ 
ing  effect  of  decreased  sales  during  the 
later  weeks.  While  this  conclusion  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  existing 
competition  also  schedules  its  adver¬ 
tising  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
weather  coincidence,  it  is  believed  that 
in  an  area  where  little  or  no  competi¬ 
tion  exists,  weather  will  have  little  in- 
lluence  on  the  season’s  total. 

3.  Prevailing  weather  conditions  at 
tlie  time  of  advertising  influence  great- 
Iv  the  affect  on  units  received. 


It  was  recommended  that  seasonal 
weather  estimates  for  April,  May  and 
June  be  used  to  gauge  the  volume 
potential  during  this  critical  period  as 
an  aid  in  scheduling  part  time  em¬ 
ployment.  Promotional  plans  should 
be  scheduled  tentatively  on  the  basis 
of  long  range  monthly  weather  esti¬ 
mates  but  exact  timing  for  release 
dates  should  be  regulated  by  short 
range  advices— either  daily  or  seven 
day  forecasts,  dep>ending  upon  the 
schedule  limitations  of  the  newspaper 
used. 


Year  1950.  Ninth  Week;  Monday  and 
Friday  advertisements  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  this  week  and  above  normal  tem¬ 
peratures  of  75,  80,  91,  87  and  89  de¬ 
grees  F.  occurred.  Units  increased  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Forecasting  Units  to  Be  Received.  A 

great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  a  method  which  can 
be  used  to  estimate  the  number  of 
units  to  be  received.  Briefly,'  long 
range  weather  estimates  covering  the 
critical  eight  week  jjeriod  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  forecasting  the  deviations 
from  the  normal  curve  of  incoming 
units.  If  the  best  meteorological  tech¬ 
niques  are  used,  it  is  possible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  correct  side  of  normal  with 
an  average  accuracy  of  75-85  per  cent. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  cor¬ 
relation  study  indicate  that  for  the 
location  and  type  of  operation  ana¬ 
lyzed,  weather  affects  fur  storage  sales 
as  follows: 

1.  Effects  of  weather  are  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  April  and  May. 

2.  Abnormalities  of  weather  tend  to 
modify  and  shift  the  curve  of  units 
received  rather  than  to  affect  drastic¬ 
ally  the  total  units  received  for  the 
entire  season.  If  favorable  weather  in- 
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FIG.  2.  Monthly  analysis,  showing  affect 
of  temperature  change  on  fur  storage  volume. 


<«EEKLV  storage  units 


weekly  temperature  deviations 


Weekly  analysis,  showing  affect  of  temperature  on  fur  storage  volume. 
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Modern  Merchandising  of  Stationery 


SnellentHirgs  has  itL  ~  ^ 
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TYPEWRITER  TRY-OUT  Rtmington  Rand  suggests  this  com¬ 
pact  way  of  displaying  and  selling  portable  typewriters,  permitting 
the  passing  customer  to  try  the  machines  for  himself.  Even  if  there 
is  not  room  for  a  disk,  any  department  can  show  its  machines 
open  and  ready  for  trial  on  a  counter  top.  Rotation  at  reasonable 
intervals  will  avoid  markdowns.  ■ 


BIG  SEND-OFF  When  Snellenburg's,  Philadelphia,  ran  a  store¬ 
wide  promotion  of  the  Eversharp  retractable  ball-point,  the  event 
got  a  big  advertising  send-off.  Following  on  the  heels  of  a  local 
ad  by  the  manufacturer,  the  store  ran  its  own  full-page  ad;  after 
its  second  ad  appeared,  the  manufacturer  again  ran  a  local  ad. 


■  n 


COMMERCIAL  STATIONERY  COUNTER 

Buyers  say  that  when  they  can  get  all  their 
many  small  items  of  commercial  stationery 
and  household  needs  on  display,  custom¬ 
ers  see,  stop,  and  buy.  Photo  shows  how 
the  Fedway  stores  display  a  lot  in  a  little 
space  with  the  aid  of  glass  bins  formed 
by  movable  dividers. 
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FASHION  PROMOTES  FASHION  PAPERS  Department  store  display  directors  are  clever  at  using  fashion  merchandise  to  play  up 
the  fashion  appeal  of  new  letter  papers.  C.  J.  Gayfer  Co.,  Mobile,  Alabama,  for  instance  (right),  used  a  glamorous  lace  dress  in  the 
window  it  devoted  to  Montag's  Chantilly.  At  H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  (left),  the  display  department  pulled  a  fashion  figure 
into  the  background  of  this  window,  a  first  prize  winner  in  the  National  Letter  Writing  Week  contest  last  October.  The  huge 
envelope  in  front  of  the  figure  says:  "To  our  customers:  We  present  a  collection  of  fine  stationery  for  happier  writing."  The  panels 
show  selections  from  the  store's  stationery  assortment,  with  prices.  The  Letter  Writing  Week's  official  poster  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  the  stamp  on  the  dummy  envelope. 
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Seventh  Annual  Report  on  the 


OF  STATIONERY 


I  INL/KE  most  departments  of  the  store,  the  stationery  department  cannot  be  judged  on  its  overall 
performance,  nor  can  it  safely  follow  a  single  guiding  set  of  policies  throughout  all  its  diverse 
classifications.  Each  section  has  a  market  all  its  own  to  deal  with;  each  one  has  quite  different  and 
distinct  merchandising  problems,  promotional  approaches,  and  selling  requirements  to  cope  with.  A 
hum  of  activity  in  one  section  may  mask  the  fact  that  another  one  is  dying  of  neglect. 

Through  its  research  staff,  STORES  each  year  looks  into  the  problems  of  each  of  this  department's 
sectians.  It  collects  viewpoints  and  experiences  of  buyers  and  their  resources,  seeking  dacumentatian 
for  statements  that  are  made,  and  sifting  through  complaints  and  recammendatians  in  search  of  fruit¬ 
ful  opportunities  to  increase  volume  and  profit.  In  presenting  the  findings  of  this  year's  study,  the 
editors  express  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  help  given  by  those  who  contributed  their  time  and  their 
frank  opinions  to  make  this  article  passible. 
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WHILE  YOU’RE  IN  NEW  YORK 


Ask  our  merchandising  consultants  to  plan  o 
"troffic-contror'  program  for  your  Christmas 
Card  and  Gift  Wrapping  department. 

They  will  create  a  miniature  self-service 
Christmas  department  using  scale-model  fixtures. 
See  your  own  department  exactly  as  it  will  appear 
in  your  store.  Detailed  plans  and  proposals 
will  be  drawn  up  for  your  use. 


417  Fifth  Avenue 


Monern  Merchandising  of  Stationery 


Problems  for  Management  IStndy 


ON  tilt*  fate  <)l  things,  stationery  tlepai  tinenls  had  a  good 
year  in  H•52.  Federal  Reserve  figures  show  that  sales  of 
this  ilepartinent  were  a  full  seven  per  tent  ahead  of  1951,  at 
a  time  when  the  store  as  a  whole  fell  one  per  tent  behind, 
rids  apparently  (heerfnl  pittnre,  however,  tloes  not  gladden 
the  hearts  of  stationery  buyers,  for  many  of  them  expec  t  to 
have  a  hard  time  meeting  their  lignres  this  year. 

The  trouble,  except  in  the  best-rnn  departments,  is  that 
stationery  buyers  these  past  few  years  have  gone  in  for  hit- 
and-run  promotions  of  novelties  unrelated  to  their  regular 
lilies  of  merchandise.  Since  there  is  nothing  deader  than 
last  year’s  novelty,  repeat  business  on  that  end  of  a  depart- 
inent’s  volume  can’t  be  cotnited  on.  .Meantime,  the  buyer’s 
absorption  in  gadgets  and  spot  promotions  has  resulted  in 
an  almost  total  neglec  t  of  his  regular  classifications— the  ones 
that  do  bring  repeat  business  when  they’re  run  as  they 
should  be,  and  the  ones  in  which  promotions  bring  results 
for  a  long  time  after  the  ad  has  been  run. 

Primarily  Basic.  Stationery  departments,  as  one  successful 
buyer  explains,  are  primarily  basic  stock  departments.  Fhey 
need  opportune  promotions  to  inspire  plus  business,  it  is 
true,  but  they  need  even  more  to  insure  good  turnover  and 
repeat  sales  by  keeping  wanted  items  in  stock.  .\s  another 
buyer  puts  it,  the  department  needs  “more  giving  customers 
what  they  want  and  less  flooding  the  market  with  junk 
gadgets.”  Still  another  puts  it  this  way:  “Checking  stock 
is  highly  important  in  any  department,  but  especially  so  in 
stationery,  with  its  vast  variety  of  articles.  Management  can 


help  by  providing  the  clerical  assistance  for  controlling  the 
inventories;  lesonrces  can  help  by  training  their  represent¬ 
atives  to  check  inventories  on  each  visit  and  make  it  easier 
for  the  buyer  to  fill  in.” 

Who  Pays  for  Ads?  .Mong  with  stock  control,  buyers  empha- 
si/e  the  need  for  more  advertising  money  than  their  stores 
give  them.  This  sounds  like  a  commonplace  complaint  in 
the  department  store  wcnltl,  except  that,  where  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  forthcoming  from  the  store,  the  hiiyer  tends  to 
pressure  his  resources  for  allowances.  In  the  stationery 
department,  there  is  no  help  along  these  lines  to  be  had 
from  the  industries  with  which  the  buyer  normally  deals; 
their  prices  and  markups  leave  no  room  for  the  cooper¬ 
ative  ad. 

Thus  the  stationery  buyer  turns  to  the  makers  of  novelty 
items,  who  are  usually  cheerful  about  paying  the  whole  cost 
of  an  ad.  The  advertising-hungry  buyer  takes  the  item, 
even  if  he  is  frankly  pirating  something  that  belongs  else¬ 
where  in  the  store,  and  takes  the  ad.  When  the  promotion 
is  over,  his  staple  secticms  are  as  badly  off  as  they  ever  were, 
and  he  has  some  odds  and  ends  of  unrelated  merchandise 
to  get  rid  of. 

Stationery  buyers  who  have  thus  been  led  too  far  astray 
in  their  cpiest  for  the  fast  advertising  buck  have  found  that 
the  spot  promotion  route  leads  them  nowhere,  except  per¬ 
haps  to  an  unplanned  change  of  job  when  the  well  of  one- 
shot  promotions  runs  dry  for  a  while.  .Many  have  already 
started  the  long  journey  back  to  good  storekeeping;  others 


IMPRINT  SHOP 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  had  four 
different  imprint  shops  last  Christmas,  at 
which  customers  could  have  their  greeting 
cards  or  gifts  stamped.  The  one  shown 
was  in  the  stationery  department;  others 
were  at  the  wallet  counter,  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  card  shop  of  the  Stones- 
town  branch.  At  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis, 
three  imprint  shops  were  in  operation  at 
Christmas. 
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Voddra  Her ohandi sing  of  Stationery 

mCOMMINDATIONS 

FOR  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENTS  THAT  WANT  THRIVING  ACTIVITY  IN  ALL  THEIR 
CLASSIFICATIONS,  THESE  ARE  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  EXPERTS: 


1.  CONSiDHl  EACH  SECTION 
SEPARATELY 

Thm  same  ruin  just  don't  apply  to  a  greet¬ 
ing  card  section,  with  SO  per  cent  markup 
and  setf-serviee,  for  oxampio,  at  thmy  do 
to  a  typewriter  section  with  a  38  par  cant 
markup,  a  high  unit  so/e,  and  a  crying 
mod  for  higli-powerecf  salosmanthip. 

2.  PLAY  UP  BASICS 

Tho  deportment  is  oaontially  one  that  re¬ 
quires  good  bask  stocks  plus  opportune 
promotions.  That  calls  for  good  stock  con- 
trol  and  froquont  811-iru  of  wantod  Homs. 

B.  KEE8  PROMOTIONS  DOWN  THE 
CENTER  OP  THE  ALLEY 
Motf  gotionery  deportments,  seeking  co- 
egerotivs  advortising  dollars  that  thmy 
omt'i  got  from  thmir  regular  resources, 
kmuo  gone  too  far  in  thm  dirmethn  of  pro¬ 


mating  unrelated,  gadget-type  itmms,  on 
which  there  is  no  repeat  businmss  for  next 
year. 

4.  PLAY  UP  GIFT  APPEAL 

Nmarly  everything  carried  in  thm  dmpart- 
menf  can  make  a  succmtsful  bid  for  gift 
businmss  if  it  is  playmd  up  in  display.  Morm- 
over,  thm  greeting  card  section  brings  into 
thm  dmpartmmnt  those  who  rmmmmbmr 
birthdays  artd  anniversaries,  the  very 
people  who  lore  to  succumb  to  thm  gift, 
buying  impulsm. 

5.  SHOW  INTREST  IN  SALESMANSHIP 
Even  in  sections  that  do  not  require  the 
highmst  type  ot  smiling,  resources  ore  dis- 
couraged  from  efforts  to  help  train  em¬ 
ployees  because  of  the  high  turnover 
among  salespeople.  Some  evidence  that 
management  is  intmrmsimd  will  bring  forth 
eager  cooperation  from  resources. 


6.  PROVIDE  »IOUGH  SPACE 

Christmas  isn't  the  only  time  of  year  when 
the  dmpartmmrtt  just  doesn't  hove  room  to 
display  all  thm  things  It  should.  Gift  busi¬ 
nmss  suffers;  so  does  business  on  small 
utility  itmms  that  should  be  on  view  to  re¬ 
mind  the  customer  that  she  needs  them. 

7.  MAKE  CREDIT  ACCESSIBLE 

To  sell  thm  dmpartmmnt's  big-check  item, 
thm  portable  typmwrttmr,  it  isn't  enough  just 
to  offer  extended  credit  plans.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  make  information  about  these 
plans  available  a  littim  nearer  to  thm  main 
flow  than  thm  typical  credit  office  location. 
Credit  ntartagers  may  find  it  profitable  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  specially 
trained  typewriter  salesperson  than  thmy 
would  with  other  rank  and  file  sales¬ 
people. 


have  yet  to  gird  themselves  for  the  effort.  Management  can 
strengthen  its  determination  for  getting  the  department 
back  on  a  sound  basis  by  reviewing  the  past  year’s  advertis¬ 
ing  and,  if  it  has  been  mostly  on  unrelated  items,  a  modest 
budget  for  the  promotion  of  regular  merchandise  may  be 
the  answer. 

Finding  Space  to  Sell.  One  problem  that  is  also  quite  gen¬ 
eral  in  stationery  departments  is  that  of  finding  enough 
room  to  show  and  sell  the  merchandise.  Much  of  what  the 
department  sells  has  strong  gift  and  impulse  appeal,  but  it 
is  not  the  sort  of  thing  people  will  think  about  of  them¬ 
selves;  it  has  to  be  seen  to  be  sold.  There  are  also  many 
small,  useful  items  that  this  department  carries— items  the 
customer  needs,  but  seldom  thinks  to  ask  for  unless  she  sees 
them  on  display.  Iri  this  category  are  such  little  necessities 
as  thumb  tacks,  rubber  bands,  pencils,  adhesives,  for  in¬ 
stance.  The  customer  who  sees  these  on  display  generally 
finds  half  a  dozen  that  she  wants. 

The  space  problem  hits  hardest,  of  course,  at  Christmas 
and  other  holiday  seasons.  Three  out  of  five  of  the  stores 


reporting  in  this  study  solved  the  problem  last  Christmas 
by  giving  the  stationery  department  an  upstairs  outpost 
In  these  locations,  most  of  the  fortunate  departments  car¬ 
ried  gift  wrappings.  Many  of  them  used  the  space  for  per¬ 
sonalized  cards  and  boxed  Christmas  cards.  Some  few  had 
individual  cards,  tree  trimming  supplies,  candles,  and  even 
books  or  small  gifts  upstairs. 

Results  from  Outposts.  Most  of  the  outposts  were  in  oper 
ation  by  the  end  of  October  last  year,  but  nearly  half  were 
in  full  swing  even  before  October  1.  A  good  many  depart¬ 
ments  opened  their  outposts  as  early  as  the  first  half  of 
September,  and  did  not  consider  that  time  of  year  too  early. 
With  so  big  a  portion  of  their  whole  year’s  business  done 
at  Christmas,  buyers  like  to  see  the  merchandise  in  and  on 
sale  as  soon  as  possible.  The  outpost  may  start  in  a  small 
way  early  in  the  season,  with  just  the  books  for  personalized 
greeting  cards,  but  buyers  still  like  to  see  it  in  place  and 
operating,  so  that  it  can  gradually  pick  up  steam  as  the 
season  rolls  along. 

Results  from  these  outposts  are  invariably  good.  One 
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department,  with  two  such  outposts  assigned  to  it  last 
Cliristmas,  reported  that  its  volume  was  nearly  triple  the 
previous  year’s  for  that  period.  More  commonplace  are 
reports  of  increases  of  25  per  cent  or  so  over  a  good  Decem¬ 
ber  by  virtue  of  a  small  bit  of  extra  space  elsewhere  in 
the  store. 

The  Salesmanship  Problem.  Like  so  many  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store,  stationery  departments  are  troubled 
by  poor  selling.  Resources  insist  that  they  are  ready  with 
every  possible  help  in  the  way  of  sales  training,  but  many 
of  them  are  appalled  at  the  turnover  in  sales  help  in  typical 
stationery  departments.  Says  one  manufacturer:  “The  turn¬ 
over  of  sales  personnel  is  so  fast  that  we  find  buyers  dis¬ 
couraged  even  from  attempting  to  train  their  people  to  sell 
specific  types  of  merchandise.  .  .  .  Salespeople  will  not  be 
Ijetter  until  they  know  more  about  the  products  they  sell, 
but  training  will  not  seem  worthwhile  until  some  stability 
has  been  achieved  in  the  personnel  of  the  departments.” 

A  typewriter  manufacturer  adds  that,  when  his  represent- 
.uives  go  into  a  store  to  coach  the  one  or  two  salespeople 
assigned  to  this  merchandise,  they  usually  give  a  talk  to  the 
department  as  a  whole,  too.  But,  he  says,  “We  have  to 
repeat  our  training  talks  at  least  once  in  three  months,  to 
cake  care  of  all  the  new  faces.” 

Other  manufacturers,  in  the  various  liranches  of  the  sta¬ 
tionery  business,  have  develojied  manuals,  selling  sentences. 


factory  trips,  sales  contests,  and  other  contests  designed  to 
focus  attention  on  the  prcxiuct.  But,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  finding  it  hard  to  adjust  their  thinking  to  the  idea  that 
salespeople  are  merely  birds  of  passage.  At  the  more  suple 
end  of  the  business,  resources  are  still  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  indoctrinate  quickly  the  new  and  prob¬ 
ably  transient  employee. 

Personalizing.  A  phase  of  the  department’s  operation  that 
keeps  growing  in  importance  is  the  personalizing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  the  aid  of  a  stamping  machine.  Large  stores 
now  set  up  more  than  one  location,  to  remind  the  customer 
at  different  {joints  in  her  progress  through  the  store  that 
she  can  have  names  and  monograms  quickly  imprinted. 

Promotions  on  jjersonalizing  have  |>aid  off  for  the  sta¬ 
tionery  de|jartment,  es|ecially  as  a  means  of  starting  Christ¬ 
mas  sho{jping  early.  The  department’s  facilities  for  im- 
{jrinting  have  also  |>roved  helpful  in  meeting  the  compjeti- 
tion  of  house-to-house  and  other  sellers  with  respect  to 
Christmas  cards.  Long  before  the  house-to-house  {jeople 
swing  into  action,  the  department  store  can  have  sample 
Christmas  cards,  imprinted,  in  its  album  for  customer  in- 
s|jection.  Although  the  card  stocks  themselves  do  not  have 
to  reach  the  stores  until  Fall,  the  customer  is  invited  to 
order  her  imprinted  cards  in  the  late  Spring  or  in  Summer, 
By  the  time  the  house-to-house  salesman  calls  on  her,  her 
order  has  already  been  given  to  the  department  store. 


The  Letter  Paper  Section 

- -  ■ 

Self-selection  fixtures  —  Merchandisinff  for  f'ift  business,  ^ 

bridal  business,  commercial  supplies 


A  FORTUNATE  Texas  buyer  writes:  “We  do  a  wonder- 
ful  job  on  opjen  stock  jjapjer.  .  .  ,  Our  store’s  fixture 
department  built  a  splendid  display  for  this  merchandise, 
and  by  summer  we  hope  to  have  new  displays  also  for 
fashion  stationery  and  notes.” 

Many  a  buyer  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  the  same! 
Display,  and  especially  self-selection  display,  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  answer  to  the  letter  papjer  section’s  {jroblems. 
When  open  stock  is  on  view,  side  by  side  with  matching 
staple  {japeteries,  and  when  everything  is  fully  marked  as 
to  description  and  price,  the  department  is  selling  staples 
the  ideal  way.  Moreover,  it  is  selling  the  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  brings  the  customer  back  again  •  and  again  for 
more  of  the  same. 

Fixtures  and  Fashion.  Most  of  the  leaders  among  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  letter  paper  field  have  been  working  on  fixtures 
that  make  self-selection  easier.  They  have  concentrated 
mainly  on  small  units,  that  can  be  used  alone  or  in  mul¬ 


tiples,  on  counter  tops  or  inside  shelves.  Some  are  for  staples, 
and  are  built  for  long-term  use;  others  are  relatively  insub¬ 
stantial,  are  meant  only  to  show  compactly  a  new  assort¬ 
ment  of  novelty  pafjers. 

Part  of  the  industry’s  interest  in  fixturing  must  be  credited 
to  the  manufacturers’  eagerness  to  see  stores  push  their 
fashion  pa{jers.  Such  papjers  need  to  be  seen  to  be  sold,  and 
they  need  to  be  seen  in  wide  assortment.  “The  isolated, 
Ijeautiful  box  on  display  doesn’t  do  the  job,”  one  resource 
explains.  “The  customer  must  be  stopjjed  in  her  tracks  by 
a  wide  variety  which  encourages  her  to  select  her  favorite 
from  among  many.  With  enough  beautiful  writing  papjers 
exposed,  and  pjerhaps  with  enough  help  from  the  salespjer- 
son,  the  customer  will  think  of  coming  gift  occasions,  and 
will  make  an  impulse  purchase.” 

Regaining  Gift  Business.  Gift  business,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  been  slipping  away  from  the  letter  paper  section.  Al¬ 
though  the  trade  blames  the  buyer,  for  pushing  papjer  aside 
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in  favor  of  novelties,  it  also  admits  that  it,  too,  has  been  at 
fault.  Resources  say  their  designing  for  a  time  left  room  lor 
improvement,  and  now  they  are  bending  every  effort  to  win 
back  the  ground  they  have  lost.  Several  of  the  leaders  tie 
their  promotions  to  fashion  themes,  advertise  in  fashion 
maga/ines,  and  inspire  store  display  men  to  devise  windows 
that  tie  letter  paper  to  apparel  fashions.  The  annual 
October  promotion  of  .National  lx*tter  Whiting  Week  has 
won  windows  for  this  merchandise,  but  the  fashion  tie-ins 
are  producing  windows  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Department  stores,  say  manufacturers,  are  not  working  as 
hard  as  the  industry  is  working  to  win  back  gift  business. 
Lack  of  display  and  lack  of  adequate  stocks  are  standing  in 
the  department  store’s  way,  and,  as  a  result,  stationery  and 
gift  stores  are  getting  the  newly  awakened  business.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way,  however.  One  New  England 
buyer  proved  it  when  he  was  annoyed  to  see  a  local  gift 
shop  walking  off  with  the  gift  stationery  business.  The  little 
“giftie”  had  a  small  table,  devoted  constantly  to  fine  letter 
jraper.  The  department  store  set  up  a  desk,  at  which  the 
customer  could  sit  and  selec  t  from  among  the  department’s 
finest  papers  displayed  thereon.  Although  the  store  con¬ 
cerned  is  in  a  far  from  large  city,  the  little  desk  display  was 
soon  selling  .SO  to  S5  boxes  a  week  of  gift-type  pafrers. 
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Practical  Help.  .\n  important  step  in  regaining  gift  business 
is  to  keep  a  good  stock  of  suitable  merchandise,  and  it  is  here 
that  many  department  stores  fall  down.  To  help  them  fill 
in  their  stocks  regularly  cjue  manufactuier,  .Montag,  has 
come  forward  with  a  simple,  practical  tool.  This  is  a  Icxtse- 
leaf  catalogue,  with  a  section  for  each  type  of  jiajjer.  I'he 
opening  page  of  each  section  illustrates  the  packaging  and 
describes  the  cpiality  points  of  the  paper— and  in  words 
which  the  salesperson  or  advertising  copy  writer  can  easily 
lift  and  use. 

Following  each  descriptive  page  are  pages  lor  merchan 
dise  control  records,  based  on  the  periodic  count  methcKl. 
Even  reorder  forms  are  included,  for  those  who  do  not  insist 
(jii  using  the  store’s  own  form.  W'hile  the  objective  of  the 
Ijook  is  primarily  to  help  the  buyer  maintain  his  stocks,  it 
is  cast  in  a  form  that  makes  it  helpful  in  training  salespeojtle, 
new  or  cjld. 


Bridal  Business.  .\n  important  adjunct  to  letter  paper  sec¬ 
tions  is  the  department  that  personalizes  stationery  and 
other  items,  and  that  engraves  invitations  and  announce 
ments.  In  the  engraving  end  of  the  Itusiness,  the  bride  is 
naturally  jtist  about  the  best  customer,  yet  only  one  store 
in  tin  ee  among  those  surveyed  by  .Storks  has  a  definite 
program  of  reaching  out  for  this  business. 

Departments  that  go  after  bridal  l)usiness  aggressiveh 
stress  the  importance  of  frecpient  advertising.  The  ads  thein- 
sehes  need  ncjt  be  large,  and  buyers  woidd  rather  have  ten 
inches  a  month  than  depend  on  only  an  occasional  large 
space.  .V  frecjuent  tool  in  winning  bridal  business  is  to  give 
away  booklets,  such  as  one  that  oilers  all  lorms  for  wed¬ 
ding  invitations.  Ehe  bride  usually  is  expected  to  come  in 
])ersonally  fcrr  her  copy. 

Some  stores  invite  all  prosjiective  brides,  after  their  en¬ 
gagements  have  been  anuouuced  in  the  pajrer,  to  visit  the 


SELF-SELECTION  FOR  LETTER  PAPER 

The  problem  in  displaying  letter  paper  for  self-selection  is  to  Find 
a  way  to  show  open  stock  with  matching  sheets  and  envelopes 
alongside  one  another.  Hecht's,  Washington  (top),  sets  up  its 
assortment  in  a  continuous  line.  Envelopes  in  stock  boxes  are  on 
the  lower  open  shelf;  papers  are  on  the  narrower  shelf  above. 
Held  upright  by  plastic  slabs  are  samples  of  each  paper  and 
envelope,  with  prices  and  other  details.  Where  space  is  limited, 
the  Fedway  arrangement  (middle)  has  its  advantages.  Prices  are 
clipped  to  the  glass  guard  panel  in  front.  Adaptable  to  depart¬ 
ments  of  any  size  is  this  counter  unit  from  Montag  (bottom),  which 
can  be  used  singly  or  in  groups. 


becomes 


Coronation  cliest 


Universal  interest  centers  on  the  coronation  and  Montag  creates  your  sales 


automatic  . . .  Montag's  CORONATION  CHEST . . .  magnificently  embiaz* 
oned  with  the  colorful  royal  procession . . .  containing  three  regal  writing 
papers:  Montag's  Coronet  —  London  Crushed  Bond  —  Regency . . .  each 
paper  symbolic  of  the  quality  and  design  that  has  made  Montag 
traditional  in  the  field. 

INTRODUCED  IN  HOLIDAY  MAGAZINE  IN  COMPELLING  COLOR  I 
FREE  CORONATION  PROMOTION  KIT  FOR  YOUR  STORE  PROMOTION! 

TIE  IN  AND  CASH  IN!  WIN  A  TRIP  TO  NASSAU  FOR  TWO  PEOPLE 
in  Montag's  CORONATION  CONTEST  for  buyers  and  sales  personnel. 
First  Prize:  ONE  WEEK  IN  NASSAU  FOR  TWO  PEOPLE-AII  expenses  paid. 

Second  Prize:  Handsome  Television  Set.  ONE  SET  OF  PRIZES  TO  WIN¬ 
NING  SALES  PERSONS.  ONE  SET  OF  PRIZES  TO  WINNING  BUYERS.  Get 
details  and  your  entry  blank  from  your  Montag  representative! 

Set  sales  records  with  your  Montag  CORONATION  promotion!  Augment 
yaur  profits  with  an  unforgettable  prize!  WRITE  US  TODAY! 


MONTAG  BROTHERS,  INC.  ATLANTA,  GA.  •  230  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.Y.C* 
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department  and  pick  up  whatever  giveaway  is  offered. 
Others  limit  their  invitations  to  girls  who  have  registered 
with  the  store's  bridal  consultant. 

Cooperating  with  Bridal  Shop.  The  bridal  shop  can  do  its 
share  to  bring  business  to  the  stationery  department.  Even 
so  simple  a  form  of  cooperation  as  placing  the  current  bridal 
ads  of  the  stationery  department  near  the  mirror  of  the 
bridal  salon  will  help.  Also  helpful  is  the  device  of  keeping 
sample  books  of  invitations  in  the  bridal  shop,  duplicating 
the  sample  books  kept  in  the  stationery  department.  One 
stationery  saleswoman  is  then  assigned  as  liaison,  and  the 
bridal  shop  relays  to  her  any  inquiries  or  expressions  of 
interest  from  customers. 

Very  successful  in  one  store  has  been  a  promotion  piece 
that  in  itself  serves  as  a  sample  of  the  work  the  store  does 
for  brides.  At  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis,  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  has  an  engraved  invitation,  on  pink  jjaper,  that 
is  mailed  to  each  girl  who  registers  with  the  bridal  consult¬ 
ant  at  the  store.  “In  view  of  your  approaching  marriage,” 
it  reads,  “we  cordially  invite  your  inspection  of  the  latest 
styles  of  wedding  papeteries  and  engraved  designs  available 
for  announcements  and  invitations.” 

Commercial  Stationery.  Stationery  departments  have  been 
exhorted  at  times  to  swell  the  volume  of  their  business,  and 


LETTER  WRITING  WEEK  The  three  top  department  store 
windows  in  the  1952  Letter  Writing  Week  contest  offer  ideas  for 
giving  stationery  windows  warm  human  interest.  (Right)  Newman's, 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  first  prize  winner,  plays  up  the  blue  bird  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Below  it.  Geo.  Innes  Company,  Wichita,  Kans.,  second  prize, 
features  a  small  boy  and  a  large  assortment  of  boxed  papers. 
Below,  left,  Belk-Leggett  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C.,  reminds  public  of 
importance  of  writing  to  men  in  service. 
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especially  their  printing  and  engraving  business,  by  devel-  | 
oping  commercial  stationery  sections  and  thus  courting  the  I 
trade  of  small  business  and  professional  offices.  Such  firms  I 
turn  naturally  to  the  department  store  for  many  of  their  j| 

other  needs,  too,  from  desk  calendars  to  filing  cabinets.  i| 
The  market  for  commercial  stationery  departments  now-  | 
adays,  however,  is  also  reaching  out  into  the  home.  Income  ] 
taxes  being  what  they  are,  many  a  householder  finds  record- 
keeping  of  one  kind  or  another  well  worth  the  trouble.  If  a  | 
tour  through  the  stationery  department  reveals  a  display  of 
record  books  suitable  to  the  family’s  needs,  the  store  has  a  ■ 
sale— and  a  repeat  customer,  now  that  the  householder  knows  j : 
what  she  needs  and  where  to  buy  it.  Stationery  sources  stress 
the  fact  that  the  average  customer  does  not  have  a  clear  idea  ► 
of  her  needs  in  this  field;  she  must  first  see  the  merchandise  ■ 
anti  recognize  its  suitability  before  she  becomes  aware  that 
there  is  a  ready-made  answer  to  her  record  problems.  i 


Typewriter  Papers.  With  so  many  portable  typewriters  in 
homes  today,  people  do  a  great  deal  more  of  their  personal 
and  business  correspondence  on  the  tyjjewriter  than  they 
did  before.  This  in  turn  means  a  greater  market  in  the 
home  for  typewriter  papers,  which  nowadays  should  be  con- 
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FEATURING  SELF-SEAL  ENVELOPES 


backed  by  the  biggest 
television  promotion  in  stationery  history! 


Leading  stores  are  profiting  from  the  giant  coast-to-coast 
television  promotion  backing  SELF-SEAL,  the  dry  seal 
envelopes.  How?  ...  by  featuring  Kellogg,  the  exquisite 
stationery  ensembles  which  offer  these  popular,  modern 
SELF-SEAL  envelopes  and  other  smart  new  envelope 
styles. 

On  leading  channels  . .  .  top  programs  ...  39  weeks  this 
year  ...  I2V2  million  families  will  see  stage  and  screen 
star  Henry  Fonda  demonstrate  SELF-SEAL’S  unique 
closure.  (Just  press  the  two  flaps  together  for  a  quick, 
sure  seal  without  moisture! )  Your  customers  are  in  the 
market  right  NOW  for  Kellogg  Fine  Writing  Papers  with 
famous  SELF-SEAL  envelopes.  Check  today  and  be  sure 
that  your  store  is  fully  meeting  the  stationery  demands 
of  your  community. 


In  addition  to  SELF-SEAL, 
the  Kellogg  line  offers 
many  other  distinguished 
envelopes  in  new  styles 
and  sizes. 


See  the  complete  line  of  Kellogg  Fine  Writing  Papers 
at  the  New  York  Stationery  Show,  Room  826,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  May  17 th  through  22nd,  and  In  our  showrooms, 

KELLOGG  FINE  WRITING  PAPERS 

Division  of  I'nlled  Stales  Envelope  Co. 

SB  ROCKEFELLER  PLAIA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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DISPLAY  UNDERSCORES  VALUE 

Here  is  a  suggestion  from  Eaton  on  how  to  underscore  the  speciat 
value  offered  by  a  jumbo  sized  box.  Mass  display  of  the  big 
packages,  in  a  full  assortment  of  styles,  highlights  the  innovation. 
In  front  of  each  stack,  a  single  box  of  the  regular  size  points  up 
the  comparison.  Cards  in  such  a  display  should  repeat  the  price 
and  savings  story  carried  in  the  upper  corner  of  each  of  the  large- 
size  boxes. 


SMALL  SPACE,  LARGE  SELECTION 

Two  suggestions  are  offered  here  for  showing  several  stationery 
items  in  a  small  space.  At  left  is  Eaton's  plywood  rack  which  will 
hold  18  packets  of  typewriter  paper;  at  right  is  White  &  Wyckoff's 
compact  counter  unit  for  thank-you  notes.  Both  items  fit  into  the 
"impulse"  category  and  must  be  seen. 
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sitlered  a  siajjle  item  in  stationery  departments.  One  larj^e 
maker  points  out  that  many  portable  typewriter  users  are 
inexpert  and  unfamiliar  with  tyf)ewriter  papers;  they  do  not 
know’  how’  to  select  them  and  hesitate  to  buy  a  ream  at  a 
time.  For  these  people,  a  packet  of  one  huiulred  sheets  has 
proved  excellent.  When  the  customer  sees  an  assortment  on 


display,  she  selects  one  package  for  trial.  Then,  once  having 
found  the  paper  she  likes,  she  may  buy  it  by  the  ream  or, 
if  storage  space  is  lat  king  in  her  home,  she  may  continue  to 
come  back  to  the  same  store  for  the  same  small  package. 
Repeat  business  again,  but  to  be  had  only  if  the  wanted, 
staple  item  is  on  liand  and  in  plain  sight. 


Greeting  Cards 


T  .\ST  Christmas,  the  number  of  greeting  cards  exchanged 
by  people  in  die  United  States  reached  an  estimated 
'one  and  a  half  billion— almost  ten  cards  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.  .\dd  to  that  the  gift  paper, 
ribbons,  and  tags  bought  by  customers  who  like  the  gift 
package  to  express  the  personality  of  the  sender  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  anil  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
stationery  buyer  who  clamors  for  more  greeting  card  space 
at  Cihristmas  is  not  just  asking  lor  the  sake  of  asking. 

.\  strange  thing  about  the  Christmas  outposts  for  greeting 
cards  that  have  now  l.'ecome  the  fashion  in  department 
stores  is  this;  they  all  seem  to  pay  for  themselves.  They  do 
better  in  good  traffic  spots,  but  even  in  a  poor  location  they 
seem  to  ilo  well  enough  so  that  the  store  is  encouraged  to 
provide  another— and  sometimes  a  better— outpost  next  year. 

The  greeting  card  industry,  however,  isn’t  a  Christmas- 
only  business.  Cards  have  made  a  place  for  themselves  on 
so  many  special  occasions  that  one  buyer  suggests  setting 
aside  a  spot  on  die  main  floor,  outside  the  limits  of  the 


stationery  department,  which  can  be  taken  over  for  suih 
occasions  as  Valentine’s  Day,  Easter,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s 
Day,  to  name  a  feiv,  when  customers  seek  special  day  cauls. 
If  the  same  spot  is  used  each  time,  he  argues,  custoniers 
will  know  exactly  where  to  find  the  timely  cauls  they  are 
seeking. 

An  Ever-Growing  Volume.  Even  without  Christmas  and 
other  special  days  to  cram  the  ilepartment,  the  ordinary 
greeting  lard  section  .seems  always  to  need  more  room— and 
to  pay  for  any  increased  space  promptly  with  increa.sed  sales. 
The  industry  is  thriving  and  the  ilepartment  is  constantly 
seeking  to  stretch  its  boundaries  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth.  Ellis  growth,  as  it  happens,  is  as  much  due  to  the 
iiicreased  variety  of  products  the  industry  turns  out  as  it  is 
to  the  effectiveness  of  industry  and  retail  promotion. 

The  most  obvious  change  is  that  the  greeting  card  section 
no  longer  confines  itself  to  cards.  There  are  gift  wraps  for 
many  occasions  other  than  Christmas— birthday  and  wed- 


Space  needs  multiply  — 


so  do  profit  opportunities 


EATON  LENDS  A  HAND 
DEFORE...DURING...and  AFTER  THE  SALE 


of  Eaton’s  Open  Stock  Papers 


Here’ll  the  pieture  BEFORE  the  imlex 

This  Spring,  alone,  Eaton's  continuing  program  ot 
Open  Stock  national  advertising  is  reaching  an  esti¬ 
mated  magazine- reader  audience  of  117  million 
women.  This  powerful  advertising  pre-sells  Eaton’s 
Open  Stock  to  the  best  letter  paper  customers 
through  their  favorite  publications.  Here  are  exam¬ 
ples  (reduced,  of  course)  of  the  ads  currently  appear¬ 
ing  in:  Ijidies'  Home  Journal,  Vogue,  New  Yorker, 
Charm,  Glamour,  House  Beautiful,  House  Beautiful's 
Guide  for  the  Bride,  House  and  Garden,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  National  advertising  creates  the  de¬ 
mand;  your  local  tie-in  advertising  (ELaton  supplies 
free  mats)  brings  the  customers  to  your  counter  .  .  . 
where  Ekton  now  lends  a  hand  .  . . 

...  during  the  Hale:  Eaton  Self- Selection 
Counter  Units  help  your  customers  to  easy  choosing 
.  .  .  help  you  to  easy  sales.  Famous  Ekton  Papers  in 
Open  Stock  and  matching  papeteries  are  in  plain  view 
for  your  customers  to  see  —  equipped  with  selling 
facts  so  they  can  choose  while  they  wait.  Transaction 
time  is  cut  and  your  average  sale  goes  up.  Satisfied 
customers  mean  repeat  business,  and  Eaton  adds 
double  assurance  of  this  .  .  . 

...  uftrr  the  Hale:  Eaton's  Open  Stock  spells 
repeat  business  in  any  stationery  department.  Every 
box  contains  a  reminder  to  the  customer  that  her 
chosen  letter  paper  and  matching  envelopes  are 
available  in  0|)en  Stock  when  she  runs  out.  Your 
volume  keeps  increasing. 

.  .  .  you  get  both  re[)eat  business  and  new  business. 
For  further  information,  write  Mr.  L.  G.  Morris,  Sales 
Manager,  Eaton  Paper  Corporation,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


H«r  Style'*  Dlitinctive 

'  [  .‘  Sh.  ut.t  Eoton't  Open  Slock 

o 


RANOOMWEAVE 


Mass  Counter-top  Dis¬ 
play, acompact.complete 
Stationery  Department— 
here,  three  Counter-top 
Fixtures  are  combined. 
Each  fixture  displays:  18 
boxes  Open  Stock  Paper 
(6  each,  3  colors),  12 
packages  Open  Stock 
Envelopes  (4  each,  3  col¬ 
ors),  9  matching  Pape¬ 
teries  (3  each,  3  colors). 


EATO.'V  PAPER  CORPOKATlONf  •  PITTSFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ding,  baby  and  shower  gifts,  for  instance.  To  set  off  the 
pretty  gift  paper,  there  are  ribbons,  tags,  seals.  (So  im¬ 
portant  is  it  now'adays  to  match  things  up  that  one  paper 
company,  marketing  no  ribbons  of  its  own,  has  teamed  up 
with  a  ribbon  firm  and  makes  specific  recommendations  in 
its  packages  as  to  the  colors  best  suited  to  the  paper  the 
customer  has  selected.) 

Beside  the  gift  wrapping  category,  the  greeting  card 
section  has  been  gradually  acquiring  an  assortment  of  items 
that  are  midway  between  cards  and  toys.  There  are  the 
trains  and  sleighs  and  similar  cardboard  wonders  out  of 
which  the  customer  makes  a  holder  for  the  Christmas  cards 
he  expects  to  receive.  There  are  activity  kits  for  youngsters, 
like  the  May  basket  packages,  from  which  they  can  fashion 
little  paper  receptacles  for  May  Day  goodies.  And  there  are 
cards  tliat  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  toys  for  the  young¬ 
ster  to  assemble  and  play  with— a  pirate  ship,  for  instance, 
that  mails  flat  and  is  put  together  by  the  child  who  re¬ 
ceives  it. 

For  all  these  new  categories,  the  greeting  card  section 
seeks  space.  At  the  same  time,  the  cards  it  carries  are  in 
far  greater  variety  than  ever  before,  and  they,  too,  need 
space.  Not  only  are  there  cards  for  more  occasions  than  ever, 
ljut  for  each  occasion  there  are  cards  for  every  family  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  tastes.  The  sophisticated 
or  the  casual  approach,  for  example,  are  today  reflected  in 
greeting  cards,  along  with  the  sentimental. 

Making  Space  Pay.  Occasionally,  space  demands  can  be 
met  by  adding  tiers  to  the  racks.  A  Texas  store,  with  no 
additional  selling  space  available,  substituted  eight-tier  for 
seven-tier  racks,  increased  its  assortment  and  increased  its 
sales.  This  department’s  exjjerience  has  special  significance 


GIFT  PAPER  MERCHANDISER 

Orchard  Paper  Company,  Si.  Louis,  puis  up  iis  gift 
papers  in  rolls  or  packeis  and  provides  counter  mer¬ 
chandisers  for  each.  Package  labels  recommend  ap¬ 
propriate  ribbon  colors  for  paper  selected,  and  iell 
how  to  He  attractive  bow. 
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since  there  was  no  change  of  location  and  the  only  element 
to  which  the  increased  volume  can  be  credited  is  size  of 
assortment.  By  adding  the  eighth  tier  and  increasing  display 
space  by  14  per  cent,  the  department  was  able  to  show  18 
{jer  cent  more  numbers,  and  its  sales  increased  by  precisely 
1 8  per  cent. 

Additional  tiers  are  not  always  the  answer,  of  course. 
There  are  some  greeting  card  sections  that  are  too  congested; 
there  are  others  that  are  not  geared  up  to  the  faster  stock 
work  that  extra  tiers  usually  require.  (The  more  tiers,  the 
fewer  cards  each  “pocket”  can  hold  and  the  more  frequently 
the  stock  has  to  l)e  replaced  in  the  pockets.)  The  depart¬ 
ment’s  major  greeting  card  resources  are  usually  ready  with 
sound  advice  on  the  individual  store’s  problem  and  will 
work  everything  out  in  detail  if  requested. 

When  extra  space  becomes  available  to  a  crowded  greet¬ 
ing  card  section,  the  gains  are  even  more  impressive.  'Fhere 
is  the  case  of  one  store  that  got  a  few  extra  feet  of  space  on 
the  main  floor  and  a  slightly  better  location.  The  increase 
in  numbers  shown  was  .S3  per  cent;  the  increase  in  business, 
thanks  to  the  expansion  and  change  of  location,  was  92  per 
cent  in  the  first  six  months. 

Remote  Outposts.  Upstairs  outposts,  when  they  are  used 
for  everyday  cards,  are  a  great  help  in  stores  of  substantial 
size.  They  can  be  manned  by  a  single  salesperson;  they  can 
use  narrow'  spots  that  are  unsuited  to  any  other  merchandise, 
and  they  can  be  counted  on  to  pay  their  way.  One  that  was 
opened  last  summer  in  a  Midwest  store  got  off  to  a  slow 
start,  but  reached  an  $1 1,000  a  year  pace  by  the  end  of  the 
year  and  is  showing  every  indication  of  reaching  the  $15,000 
a  year  level  this  year. 

When  the  upstairs  outpost  is  set  iqj  for  C^hristmas,  it  is 
often  necessary,  even  in  stores  with  mink  coat  clientele,  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  self-service  arrangement  w'ith  check¬ 
out  desks  or  counters.  Experts  advise  that,  whatever  the 
clientele,  there  should  be  baskets  of  some  sort  for  customers 
to  use.  One  greeting  card  man  tells  of  standing  in  a  store’s 
CJhristmas  shop,  observing  customer  behavior.  Each  time  he 
spotted  a  woman  on  her  way  to  the  cashier  with  her  hands 
full  of  cards,  he  quietly  gave  her  a  basket.  And  almost  every 
time,  once  her  hands  were  free,  the  customer  turned  back  to 
the  racks  for  more  cards! 

Sore  Spots.  With  all  the  friendly  help  that  greeting  card 
publishers  offer  the  department  store,  there  are  some  phases 
of  department  store  operation  that  have  proved  points  of 
irritation.  The  greeting  card  people,  for  instance,  don’t 
see  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Christmas  cata¬ 
logues  of  most  stores— or  why,  when  they  give  a  50  per  cent 
markup  on  a  nationally-advertised,  brand-identified  product, 
plus  a  good  deal  of  merchandising  help,  they  should  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  catalogues  or  ads. 

They  find  it  baffling,  too,  that  some  stores  allow  their 
operation  to  be  sabotaged  by  poor  housekeeping  and  laxity 
in  keeping  the  display  racks  filled.  They  can  understand 
the  buyer’s  difficulty  in  finding  an  account  to  which  he  can 
charge  promotional  giveaway  booklets,  but  they  can’t  under- 
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Showing  from  April  1  5th  to  June  1  5th 


The  NORCROSS  "Christmas  Theatre’ 


1 3th  floor 


when  you  are  in 
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SUPER  SELF-SERVICE  -  another  FIRST  -  by  NORCROSS  ...  of  course! 


Be  sure  to  see  this 
money-making  hit 
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stand  why  he  doesn’t  at  least  make  an  effort  to  climb  out  of 
the  rut  and  capitalize,  as  other  outlets  do,  on  the  customer’s 
fondness  for  these  things. 

Too  Many  Resources.  When  a  new  and  unproved  resource 
seeks  to  get  into  a  department,  it  sometimes  offers  to  share 
the  markdown  risk  on  Christmas  cards,  a  procedure  that  the 
major  resources  frown  up>on.  If  the  buyer  saves  on  mark- 
downs,  however,  he  generally  loses  out  on  sales  by  pushing 
aside  his  already  accepted  lines,  and  the  error  of  his  ways 


soon  becomes  apparent.  Similarly,  when  the  buyer  uses  too 
many  resources,  established  or  Johnny<ome-latelies,  it 
doesn’t  take  long  for  him  to  see  that  his  mistake  is  costing 
his  department  money.  The  essence  of  greeting  card  mer¬ 
chandising  is  frequent  filling-in  of  stock.  It  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  order  $50  worth  of  fill-ins  from  one  or  two  sources 
than  from  half  a  dozen  or  more.  For  most  departments,  it 
seems,  two  top  resources  are  enough,  supplemented  by  possi¬ 
bly  one  additional  source  for  novelties  or  other  out-of-the- 
ordinary  material. 


Typewriters 


Here,  gross  margin  dollars  are  being  pointlessly  sacrificed. 
Management  could  improve  matters. 


QUESTION:  If  six  feet  of  counter  space  can  produce  an 
annual  volume  of  $30,000,  with  a  stock  turn  in  the 
millinery  class,  why  aren’t  stationery  departments  interested? 
The  initial  markup  on  the  merchandise  is  38  per  cent  and 
markdowns  are  practically  nil.  The  gross  margin  earned 
by  those  few  feet  of  selling  space  will  top  the  SI 0,000  mark, 
and  may  even  reach  $11,000  a  year. 


CHAMPION  DRAWS  CROWD 

The  crowd  sfanding  in  the  November  cold  in  front  of  Meier  & 
Frank's  windows,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  watching  a  champion 
speed  typist,  Cortez  Peters,  who  puts  on  traffic-building  shows 
with  the  Royal  portable. 


Question:  If  people  want  features,  why  do  stationery  de¬ 
partments  talk  price?  When  people  want  de  luxe  motlels, 
and  know  why  they  want  all  the  plus  features,  why  do 
stationery  departments  fight  shy  of  full-price  promotions? 
There  are  plenty  of  promotional  events,  each  with  a  long 
record  of  successes,  that  will  bring  in  the  full-price  business. 

If  one  had  the  answers  to  these  two  questions,  it  would 
also  be  easy  to  answ'cr  a  question  that  puzzles  the  people  tvho 
make  portable  typewriters:  Why  is  the  department  store 
share  of  this  market  shrinking,  when  individual  department 
stores  keep  proving  that  they  can  do  a  tremendous  and 
profitable  volume  in  this  merchandise? 

One  large  typewriter  company  presents  a  few  interesting 
figures.  \V'ith  six  feet  of  counter  spa^e,  or  18  square  feet  of 
Hoor  space,  and  with  an  investment  of  about  $350  (cost), 
a  department  store  that  is  tloing  only  a  fair  job  with  tyi^e- 
writers  can  sell  two  a  week.  The  year’s  volume  will  be  close 
to  $10,000;  the  year’s  gross  margin  will  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $3,700.  One  department  store  that  does  a  good  job, 
with  no  more  than  the  same  18  square  feet,  has  sales  of 
about  $30,000.  It  stocks  a  three  to  four  weeks’  supply,  fills 
in  frequently,  and  achieves  a  turnover  that  a  millinery 
tlejiartment  would  find  acceptable. 

Buying  Compensation.  A  possible  answer  to  ivhy  more  stores 
don’t  follow  the  example  of  this  one,  and  of  several  others 
like  it,  may  be  found  in  the  methods  used  by  department 
stores  to  compensate  buyers.  If  gross  margin  or  initial 
markup  percentages  arc  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  buyer’s  bonus,  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  push  a  low  marku]) 
item,  no  matter  how  many  actual  dollars  of  gross  margin 
may  be  at  stake.  He  would  ha\e  to  sell  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
greeting  cards,  with  their  50  per  cent  markup,  to  offset  the 
38  per  cent  markup  on  typewriters  and  still  come  out  with 
good  figures.  {Continued  on  page  38) 
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Maximum  profit 


. . .  from  minimum  space 


Leading  department  stores  have  found  that  space  given 
over  to  the  display  of  Royal  Portable  Typewriters  pays  off 
in  higher  profits. 

This  is  due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  Royal  Port¬ 
ables,  a  result  of  the  many  exclusive  features  such  as 
"Magic”  Margin  and  many  others  found  only  on  a  Royal. 
Also,  Royal’s  hard-hitting  continuous  national  advertising 
is  a  potent  traffic  builder  in  the  typewriter  or  stationery 
department. 

A  recent  dealer  survey  gave  a  4  J^-to-l  preference  to  Royal 
as  the  portable  typewriter  most  dealers  were  asked  for. 
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HARD-HITTING  DISPLAY  Dealer  ingenuity,  as  demonstrat¬ 
ed  here  by  Allan  Friend  land,  proprietor  of  the  St.  Paul  Typewriter 
Exchange,  puts  department  stores  on  their  mettle.  Here  he  puts 
a  portable  out  in  front  of  his  store,  with  an  invitation  to  try  it 
and  an  announcement,  "You  can  own  a  typewriter  like  this  for  as 
little  as  $5.00  a  month." 


If  management  wants  the  dollars  of  gross  margin  that 
typewriter  volume  can  produce,  the  solution  appears  to  be 
to  follow  one  of  two  courses:  Either  put  the  department  as 
a  whole  on  a  contribution  basis  for  calculating  buyer  com¬ 
pensation,  or  set  typewriters  up  in  a  department  of  their 
own,  completely  divorced  from  the  high  margin,  low  unit 
business  of  the  other  stationery  classifications. 

The  Salesman.  In  the  store  that  really  goes  after  typewriter 
volume,  the  key  figure  is  still  the  salesperson.  Each  year, 
the  new  portables  come  closer  to  the  office  machines  in  every 
way  but  size.  They  have  more  features,  more  selling  points, 
than  the  earlier  models.  Customers  by  this  time  are  almost 
universally  familiar  with  typewriters,  but  they  seldom  know 
all  the  features  of  the  newer  portables.  Consequently,  they 
need  to  be  served  by  a  person  who,  first,  knows  typewriters 
and,  second,  is  not  petrified  at  the  prospect  of  making  or 
muffing  a  hundred  dollar  sale. 

The  typewriter  companies  are  delighted  to  train  any  or 
all  of  a  stationery  department’s  personnel,  individually  or 
in  groups,  during  store  hours  or  outside  of  hours,  as  the 
buyer  prefers.  But  they  strongly  recommend  letting  one 
person  specialize  in  the  machines  and  sell  nothing  but  type¬ 
writers.  Wherever  such  a  specialist  holds  forth  in  a  depart¬ 
ment,  the  sales  move  along  at  a  brisk  pace.  Merchandise 
turnover  in  such  cases  is  high,  and  personnel  turnover  is  not. 
The  specialized  typewriter  salesperson  stays  with  his  job 
year  after  year,  while  his  colleagues  in  other  sections  of  the 
department  drift  in  and  out  of  the  store. 


Making  the  Sale  Easy.  With  a  good  salesperson  at  the  ty|)e- 
writer  counter,  there  are  still  two  things  management  can 
do  to  make  selling  easier.  One,  of  course,  is  to  provide 
proper  space  for  display  and  trial  of  the  machines— for  ilwy 
do  have  to  be  tried,  and  they  are  quite  sturdy  enough  to 
stand  a  reasonable  amount  of  amateur  poking  and  fiddling. 
Nothing  spectacular  is  needed  by  way  of  fixturing— just  an 
o|>en  counter,  with  |jerhaps  an  open  shelf  for  good  measure. 

The  second  essential  is  less  easily  come  by,  but  some  stores 
have  found  a  way  to  do  the  job.  This  one  concerns  credit. 
Most  tlepartinent  stores  are  ready  to  sell  typewriters  on 
extended  terms,  but  very  few  of  them  make  a  point  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  terms  with  any  emphasis  in  their  advertising 
and  their  display,  and  nearly  all  stores  require  the  customer 
to  make  a  journey  to  an  upper  floor  in  order  to  file  an 
application  for  credit.  (One  young  business  man  tells  of 
spending  his  entire  oversized  lunch  period  in  his  attempts 
to  apply  for  a  charge  account  with  the  leading  store  in  a 
town  to  which  he  had  just  been  transferred!) 

Handling  Credit.  Extended  credit,  buyers  admit,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  factor  in  typewriter  sales.  In  an  occasional  store,  the 
salesperson  may  discuss  credit  with  the  customer,  and  one 
store  even  reports  that  the  salesperson  is  permitted  to  fill 
out  the  necessary  form,  to  be  passed  along  to  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  after  the  customer  has  placed  his  order.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  stores  say  that  credit  must  be  applied  for  in 
a  credit  office  on  the  third,  or  fourth,  or  seventh  floor,  or 
in  some  other  location  remote  from  the  point  of  sale. 

When  it  comes  to  mentioning  credit  in  advertising  or 
display,  few  department  stores  seem  to  do  more  than  men¬ 
tion,  in  small  type,  that  terms  can  be  arranged.  One  store, 
however,  faced  with  credit  jewelry  competition,  went  all  out 
for  credit,  and  advertised  terms  of  something  like  27  cents 
a  day.  The  result  was  that  traffic  in  the  typewriter  section 
doubled,  and  sales  went  up.  The  interesting  development, 
however,  was  that  most  of  the  customers  made  a  down  pay¬ 
ment,  although  it  was  not  required,  and  many  charged  their 
purchase.  For  the  most  part,  the  ad  drew  tyjiical  department 
store  customers,  who  apparently  never  realized  how  cheaply 
they  could  own  a  machine  until  it  was  broken  down  for 
them  into  cost  per  day. 

Promoting  Portables.  Although  a  good  salesperson  can  do 
wonders  in  the  typewriter  section,  the  department  still  needs 
advertising  and  promotion,  especially  if  there  is  aggressive 
competition  from  other  outlets,  and  the  store’s  identification 
with  the  merchandise  is  not  all  it  should  be  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  run  a  price  promotion  to  stir  up 
excitement;  there  are  many  other  promotions  that  bring  in 
traffic,  and,  once  the  traffic  comes  into  the  department,  sales 
go  up. 

For  example,  many  stores  have  repeatedly  run  the  tyjie- 
writer  clinics  Remington  Rand  helps  them  stage.  Some 
combine  the  clinic  with  a  trade-in  drive,  but  other  simply 
run  it  in  its  original  form— as  an  offer  to  clean  and  oil  a 
portable  tyjiewriter  and  change  its  ribbon  for  a  nominal 
charge.  Which  ever  way  the  clinic  is  run,  results  are  the 
same:  sales  of  typewriters  go  up.  just  seeing  a  crowd  at  the 
counter  seems  to  be  enough  to  bring  shoppers  over,  and 
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STAMPING  MACHINE  CO. 

HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIFORNIA 


imprints 

Christmas  Cards  Gift  Items  Writing  Papers 
Leather  Goods  Paper  Napkins  Lead  Pencils 
Fountain  Pens  Book  Matches  Playing  Cards 


PLAN  NOW 

for  next  seas 


Your  greeting  card  salesmen  know  about  the  King* 
sley  Machine,  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select 
numbers  best  suited  for  imprinting. 


Dealers  who  featured  "One  Day  Service”  or  im¬ 
printing  "While  You  Shop”  last  Christmas  really 
cleaned  up. 


You  are  bound  to  do  more  business  when  you  can 
give  your  customers  immediate  delivery  from  stock. 


They  sold  cards  right  up  to  Christmas  —  long  after 
competitors  who  sent  the  work  out  had  to  stop  tak¬ 
ing  orders. 


You  can  now  rent  the  simple,  easy-to-use  Kingsley 
Machine  a  whole  year  for  only  S54.00. 


The  Quick  Service  attracted  late  shoppers  from  all 
over  —  new  customers  who  had  never  been  in  before. 


Write  today  for  complete  details,  and  ideas  for  pro¬ 
moting  more  gift  sales  all  year  ’round  by  quick 
service  monogramming  of  writing  papers,  pens, 
leather  goods,  and  other  gift  items. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  this  Quick  Service  for  next 
season  .  .  .  and  order  counter  cards,  box  assortments 
'nd  numbers  suitable  for  imprinting  as  Personals. 


'/■-  , 


FUNCTIONAL  PEN  FIXTURE  Fhis  new  Sheaffer  pen  fixture 
holds  plenty  of  stock  out  of  the  customer's  sight,  but  at  the  clerk's 
fingertips.  Four  trays,  each  holding  100  pens,  are  concealed 
behind  the  upper,  slanted  display  shelf.  Also  hidden  by  the  same 
shelf  are  two  storage  bins  for  ensembles  and  threesomes;  bins  tilt 
so  that  clerk  can  see  box  label  without  stooping.  Lower  section  of 
the  display  slides  out  for  easy  accessibility.  Note  that  stock  in 
upper  shelf  is  arranged  so  that  clerk  has  to  put  some  pen-pencil 
sets  out  on  the  counter  before  reaching  in  for  a  single,  thus  auto¬ 
matically  suggesting  a  larger  sale. 

some  of  those  wlio  come  over  stay  to  buy.  Even  when  a 
trade-in  feature  is  included,  store  after  store  sells  an  extra 
large  nninber  of  new  machines  icithout  trade-in. 

Royal  offers  a  promotion  that  is  even  further  from  direct 
selling,  and  that  invariably  stimulates  sales.  The  champion 
tvpist,  Clortez  Peters,  puts  on  a  show,  using  a  portable  ma¬ 
chine.  People  come  to  be  entertained— and  stay  to  buy. 
Some  of  them  enter  a  guessing  contest,  in  which  they  are 
letpiired  to  count  or  guess  the  number  of  strokes  made  by 
Peters  in  a  given  time.  Winners  get  gift  certificates  to  be 
used  toward  typewriter  purchases;  all  contestants  leave  their 
names  and  addresses  to  fortn  a  direct  mail  list. 

Trade-Ins.  For  the  department  that  takes  its  typewriter  busi¬ 
ness  serit)usly,  traile-in  jjromotions  have  much  to  oiler.  I  here 
are  said  to  Ije  nearly  six  and  one-half  million  j;ortables  in 
use  at  present,  and  about  two  out  of  three  of  these  are  more 
than  eight  years  old  aiul  thus  lack  many  of  the  leatures 
of  the  new  moilels;  they  simply  won’t  do  what  the  new  one 
will  for  the  customer. 

I’snally  the  trade-in  promotion  is  run  by  making  a  stand- 
aril  allowance  for  any  machine  that  is  turneil  in,  with  certain 
restrictions— that  portables  have  their  own  carrying  cases,  and 
that  all  maihines  have  standard  keyboarils,  unbroken  frame. 
Itack  spaier,  left-hanil  carriage  return  and  a  carriage  no 
wilier  than  14  inches.  The  turned-in  machines  can  be  solil 
as  a  lot  to  local  ilealers  or  rebuilders,  and  a  good  share  of 
the  allowance  can  be  recovered.  store  in  the  East  ran  such 
a  promotion  last  May  with  a  small  ad  (three  columns  by  four 
ini  lies,  in  an  omnibus  store  ad),  and  is  reporteil  to  have  sold 
50  machiHes,  half  of  them  without  trade-ins,  in  two  ilays. 


Fountain  Pens 

This  is  the  section  where  basic  business  and 
gadget  promotions  supplement  each  other 

"CVDIINTAIN  |iens,  like  letter  paper,  thrive  on  well- 
-*•  roundeil  stoiks,  complete  ilisplays,  anil  salespeople  who 
stay  with  the  ilepartment  long  enough  to  find  out  what  the 
merchandise  is  all  about.  Kut  fountain  pens  have  the  added 
advantage  of  offering  the  buyer  a  chance  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  gailget-class  promotions  without  a  letilown  afterwarils. 

.Major  pen  resources  continue  to  bring  out  new  innova¬ 
tions,  generally  introducing  them  when  (Ihristmas  is  on  the 
horizon.  The  stationery  buyer  who  pins  his  promotion  to 
a  new  ilevelopment  in  a  jien  he  regularly  stoiks  has  the 
advantage  ol  starting  his  early  Thristmas  selling  with  a 
liang,  knowing  that  the  intluence  of  the  big  promotion  will 
carry  over  into  the  peak  of  the  Thristmas  season  anil  even 
lieyonil.  He  may  not  get  a  cooperative  ail  from  a  manulac- 
turer,  but  he  can  sometimes  tie  his  own  advertising  to  a  local 
ad  scheduled  by  the  manufacturer.  It  doesn’t  give  the 
national  advertiser  the  beneht  of  the  retail  rate,  nor  iloes  it 
give  the  store  actual  cash  toward  the  cost  of  the  ad.  The 
teaming-up  ol  the  manufacturer’s  local  ad  anil  the  store’s 
own  promotion,  however,  can  definitely  make  each  one’s 
ailvertising  dollar  bear  more  fruit. 

Store-Wide  Pen  Promotion.  One  of  the  advantages  of  stag¬ 
ing  a  big  promotion  with  a  regular  source  is,  of  course, 
that  store  and  manufacturer  know  one  another  anil  can 
work  smoothly  together.  It  is  that  type  of  teamwork,  lor 
instance,  that  is  credited  with  the  success  of  a  store-wide 
promotion  at  Snellenburg’s,  Philadelphia,  last  Fall.  1  he 
promotion  featured  Eversharp’s  retractable  ball-point  pen, 
a  SI. 29  retailer.  From  timing  the  ads  to  training  the  sales¬ 
people,  store  and  resource  worketl  hand  in  hand,  and  tliey 
moved  thousands  of  jiens  of  this  one  kind  during  the  week- 
long  promotion.  Effects  were  noteil  in  the  sale  of  the  brand’s 
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“Of  course,  we  can’t  stop  customers  from  dropping  their  pens,  chewing  the  barrels, 
or  losing  the  caps.  But,  by  precision  manufacture  and  constant  inspection, 
we  manage  to  make  Esterbrooks  so  good  that  returns  for  repairs 
are  less  than  1/lOth  of  1  percent! 

“For  you,  who  sell  Esterbrook  products,  this  means  99.9%  customer  satisfaction. 

It  means  99.9%  freedom  from  customer  complaints  and  repair  annoyances. 

There  aren’t  many  items  at  your  pen  counter  with  so  good  a  record.”  A 


S^te/uCtook 


FOUNTAiN  PEN 


''cltoo^  tU& 
point 
the  uMiif, 
mu  wAiie" 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  I,  New  Jersey  •  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  92  Fleet  St.,  East;  Toronto,  Ontarit 

stores 


We're  ALL  there  is,,. 


“When  you’ve  seen  us  . . .  you’ve  seen  the  entire  Repair  and  Service  Department 
of  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company. 


“Most  people  are  amazed  to  learn  that  a  department  as  small  as  ours  can  service  all 
the  products  of  a  company  as  large  as  Esterbrook — particularly  when  you  know 
of  the  millions  and  millions  of  Esterbrook  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Desk  Sets  in  use. 


“But,  at  Esterbrook,  we  have  the  idea  that  our  products  should  be  so  good  they’ll 
never  need  to  be  sent  back  for  repairs  . . .  and  we  take  every  precaution 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  repairs. 


.  Art..to  6««»>. 

Am«tie»"  A."*™ 
,<C.c.USUpl«‘*"^‘^ 
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i  OFF  TO  AN  EARLY  START 

\  This  Altman,  New  York,  ad  appeared  on 

\  September  30  of  last  year,  getting  Christ- 

\  mas  card  business,  and  especially  per- 

\  soealized  card  business,  off  to  an  early 

\  start.  October  and  November  openings 

\  are  more  common,  but  stores  that  have 

I  started  this  operation  in  September  say  it 

\  is  not  too  early. 
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OUTPOST  IS  PRODUCER  When  space  became  available  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  Mid-West  department  store,  the  greeting  card  section 
was  given  this  outpost  for  everyday  cards.  Although  the  store  is  in  a 
city  of  less  than  one  million,  the  outpost  was  well  on  its  way  toward  its 
goal  of  $50  a  day  before  completing  its  first  full  year  of  operation. 
Photo,  courtesy  of  Gibson  Art  Company. 


NEW  FIXTURE  TRIPLES 
ASSORTMENT  DISPLAYED 

With  an  increase  of  one-third  in  the  space 
allotted  to  gift  wrappings,  the  Halle 
Brothers,  Cleveland,  shows  three  times  as 
many  patterns  in  gift  papers  as  it  could 
before,  and  is  also  able  to  show  gift  en¬ 
closures  and  a  large  assortment  of  match¬ 
ing  accessories  along  with  the  wrappings. 
Fixtures  used  are  by  Hall  Bros.,  Inc.,  and 
feature  self-feeding  racks  for  ribbons, 
large  stock  drawers  for  tags  and  cards, 
and  very  deep  stock  drawers  in  which 
paper  packets  can  stand  upright.  At  the 
end  of  the  counter,  in  the  left  foreground, 
Halle's  displays  gift  cards.  Around  the 
corner,  behind  the  display  pictured  here, 
is  the  rest  of  the  greeting  card  section.  An 
interesting  sidelight  is  that  the  installation 
of  this  new  section  has  improved  sales  not 
only  in  gift  wrappings  but  also  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  across  the  aisle— candles  and  party 
paper  goods. 
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other  members,  too,  after  the  event  was  over. 

In  staging  the  promotion,  the  store  timed  its  first  ad  to 
follow  on  the  heels  of  a  local  ad  by  the  manufacturer.  Then 
came  a  second  ad  by  the  store,  and  a  second  local  ad  by  the 
pen  (ompany, 

Eveiy  employee  was  given  a  bulletin  from  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  outlining  the  plans  for  the  promotion  in 
detail.  .\  reprint  of  the  manufacturer’s  first  ad,  outlining 
the  {x'li’s  s|)ecial  features,  went  to  each  employee,  along  with 
an  invitation  to  buy  pens  in  their  cafeteria  at  a  discount 
during  the  three  days  preceding  the  promotion.  Salespeople 
were  told  that  they  could  use  the  fiens  to  write  out  sales 
checks  if  they  wished. 

Employee  reminders  were  placed  at  all  timeclocks  before 
the  sale  began.  During  the  sale,  customers  saw  signs  ail  over 
the  store,  and  particularly  at  elevators,  stairs  and  moving 
stairway  landings.  Pens  were  displayed  in  many  depart¬ 
ments,  including  the  customer’s  restaurant,  and  they  also 
had  a  window  of  their  own.  Every  employee  of  the  store  was 
permitted  to  sell  the  fjen  during  the  week-long  event.  In 
the  stationery  department  itself,  more  than  half  of  the  fjen 
section  was  devoted  to  the  featured  item,  and  there  was 
also  a  full  counter  given  over  to  it  along  a  main  aisle. 

Floor-Wide  Pen  Promotion.  Storewide  selling,  how’ever,  is 
possible  only  on  a  pen  that  needs  little  or  no  demonstration 
As  a  promotional  device,  it  does  not  suggest  itself  for  higher 
priced  fountain  pens.  The  more  expensive  models  can  have 
their  day,  too,  if  the  promotional  pattern  is  adjusted  to 
their  needs.  The  White  House,  in  San  Francisco,  demon 
strated  this  last  Fall  when  it  did  a  floor-wide  promotion  on 
Sheaffer’s  new  Snorkel  pen,  the  one  that  has  a  retractable 
tube  to  suck  up  ink  while  the  nib  itself  remains  clear  of 
the  fluid. 

The  White  House  confined  its  efforts  to  the  main  floor, 
but  it  left  the  actual  selling  to  the  trained  people  in  the 
stationery  department.  Each  main  floor  salesperson,  how¬ 
ever,  was  told  about  the  pen’s  features,  and  was  given  a 
lapel  tag  that  said:  "Ask  about  the  Snorkel.’’  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  expressed  interest,  the  salesperson  gave  her  a  card 
with  her  name  and  number  on  it.  The  card  was  turned  in 
at  the  stationery  counter.  Referrals  were  counted,  and  the 
girl  who  turned  in  the  largest  number  was  given  a  S35  jren 
set  as  a  prize; 

In  the  stationery  department  itself  another  prize  contest 
was  in  progress,  with  a  $35  [jen  set  again  the  prize— but  in 
this  case,  for  the  largest  sales.  A  Sheaffer  representative 
gave  the  department’s  personnel  an  intensive  indoctrination 
on  the  pen’s  features.  At  the  pen  counter,  saleswomen  wore 
smcxks  embroidered  with  the  words,  "Snorkel  pen.’’  A  sign 
in  the  department  offered  a  free  demonstration,  and  displays 
that  used  both  light  and  motion  to  show  how  the  pen 
worked  were  also  used.  Windows,  meantime,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  demonstration  in  the  stationery  department. 

When  There's  No  Event.  When  there’s  no  special  event  going 
on  in  the  pen  department  to  stir  up  excitement,  gcxx!  dis¬ 
play  is  needed  to  make  the  most  of  the  passing  traffic.  Lead¬ 


ing  resources  (ontinue  to  design  and  redesign  counters  in 
which  their  ix'iis  can  be  stocked  and  displayed.  Most  of 
them  are  cleverly  arranged  so  that  pen-and-pencil  sets  and 
desk  sets,  which  jack  up  the  unit  sale  no  end,  get  the 
prominence  they  deserve. 

.At  the  lower  end  of  the  price  scale,  there  is  more  interest 
in  encouraging  the  customer  to  pick  up  a  pen  and  try  it 
out  without  waiting  for  a  salesperson.  Manufacturers  in 
this  field  have  tlevelo|}ed  fixtures  and  devices  with  this 
thought  in  miml.  .Among  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  the  wire  rack  devised  by  Flo-Ball  (illustrated  in  the  March 
issue  of  SioRF.s,  page  32).  Holding  four  dozen  jrens  in  less 
than  a  foot  anti  a  half  of  counter  space,  the  rack  lets  the 
(iistomer  see  the  assortment  at  a  glance.  If  no  salesjrerson 
is  nearby,  it  is  simple  enough  to  pick  up  a  {>en  for  try-out, 
anti  to  replace  the  unwanted  ones.  The  usual  cardboard 
display  devices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily  torn  or 
knocked  down  by  customers  who  seek  to  help  themselves, 
and  their  inconvenience  in  use  tends  to  nullify  their  display 
value,  rhe  Flo-Ball  rack,  however,  has  a  clip  to  accomo¬ 
date  a  sign  or  display  card,  the  store’s  or  the  manufacturer’s, 
as  the  buyer  may  prefer. 

Candles 


/4n  ideal  self-selection  unit 

C.ANDLE  sections,  once  primarily  the  province  of  upper- 
floor  departments,  have  by  this  time  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  stationery  department, 
where  their  fast-moving,  help-yourself  packages  fit  right  into 
the  general  pattern  of  operation.  And  main  floor  traffic,  of 
course,  does  no  harm  to  an  impulse  item  like  a  pair  of 
packaged  tapers. 

Inexpensive  tapers,  however,  have  proved  so  attractive  to 
other  types  of  outlets  that  the  market  is  beginning  to  spread 
itself  thin.  With  the  supermarket,  the  candy  store,  the 
variety  store,  and  even  the  drug  store  in  the  candle  business, 
the  spectacular  turnover  and  sales  jjer  square  foot  achieved 
by  this  merchandi.se  may  wane  in  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  department  store  that  really  wants  big  candle  business 
has  a  road  to  salvation. 

Class  Market.  Inexpensive  tapers  may  do  for  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket,  but  there  are  always  new  and  special  tyjies  of  candles 
that  make  their  appeal  primarily  to  those  middle  and  upp)er 
income  groups  that  are  considered  the  department  store’s 
clientele.  There  are  patio  lights,  for  instance,  that  burn  for 
a  week  and  do  as  well  outdoors  as  indoors— and  retail  at 
.$2.50  a  pair.  There  are  cocktail  candles,  retailing  at  $1.00 
a  pair,  for  getting  rid  of  smoke  and  other  odors— and  doing 
this  while  they  provide  the  romantic  touch  of  candle  light 
in  the  living  room,  or  the  reassuring  night  light  in  other 
parts  of  the  house!  There  are  special  candles  for  food  warm- 
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ers,  too,  which  do  not  represent  a  large  individual  sale  so 
much  as  a  frequently  repeated  one.  And  there  are  just  plain 
tafx^rs  that  are  of  lietter  than  mass-market  grade,  and  that 
come  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  in  diameters  large  or 
small  enough  to  fit  Madame’s  cherished  antique  candlesticks 
or  her  new,  non-conformist  nuxlern  ones. 


Candio  Headquarters.  The  department  store  that  puts  in  a 
g(KKl  stock  of  all  these  many  varieties  can  make  itself  head¬ 
quarters  in  its  own  city  for  anyone  who  wants  something 
diHerent  or  hard  to  find  in  candles.  This  is  not  a  new  idea, 
of  course,  hut  it  is  one  that  so  far  has  been  taken  ujj  by 
relatively  few  stores.  One  such  store  does  nearly  S20,0()0  a 
year  on  candles,  getting  10  or  11  stock  turns. 

Like  so  many  of  the  stationery  department’s  sections, 
the  candle  section  tends  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  main 
floor  fixation  and  the  convenience  of  self-selection  fixtures 
to  sell  its  wares.  .Advertising,  however,  would  help— adver¬ 
tising  of  the  small,  frequent  variety,  that  keeps  customers 
reminded  of  both  candles  and  the  store.  The  one-shot  ad 
that  introduces  a  new  candle  item  brings  fine  results,  but 
it  is  rarely  followed  up  by  a  consistent  program  of  small 
ads  to  keej>  sales  high  after  the  first  initial  excitetnent  has 
tiled  down. 


CANDLE  MERCHANDISER  Will  &  Baumer's  candle  merchan¬ 
diser  fixture  has  been  redesigned;  is  now  one  piece  rather  than 
two.  Fifty-three  inches  high  and  less  than  three  feet  wide,  it  holds 
320  dozen  pairs  of  tapers  or  192  pairs  of  twist  candles.  It  is  shown 
here  with  space  evenly  divided  between  the  two  types. 


Party  Goods 


Suggestion  selling  comes  into  its  oun  here, 
and  good  display  does  most  of  the  job 


■pAPER  table  covers,  napkins,  plates  and  cups  for  parties 
■■■  and  picnics  have  proved  themselves  a  natural  in  station¬ 
ery  departments.  To  some  extent  they  are  impulse  items, 
but  often  the  shopper  will  make  a  trip  to  the  department 
store  to  find  the  paper  makings  of  an  unusually  pretty  table 
for  a  special  occasion.  The  prestige  of  top  quality  and  full 
assortment  are  important  here,  as  in  so  many  other  sections 
of  the  department. 

For  selling  this  merchandise,  self-selection  fixtures  are  the 
preferred  method,  since,  everything  is  packaged  and  labeled 
and  since  customers  like  to  pick  up  and  handle  the  pack¬ 
ages.  They  never  get  to  inspect  the  merchandise  closely, 
as  it  happens,  until  they  rip  off  the  transparent  coverings  at 
home,  but  they  all  seem  to  have  an  impulse  to  pick  up  the 
packages  in  their  hands,  assembling  their  purchases  as  they 
would  assemble  materials  at  home  before  setting  a  table. 

Suggestion  selling  can  swell  the  unit  sale  tremendously 
in  this  merchandise,  as  women  are  not  in  the  habit  of  com¬ 
ing  into  the  department  with  a  check-list  of  paper  items. 
They  may  start  out  in  quest  of  plates  or  of  table  coverings 
for  a  special  occasion— perhaps  a  party  for  a  bride,  or  a  birth¬ 
day  party.  If  the  table  covering  is  displayed  right  near 
matching  dinner  napkins,  and  if  these  in  turn  are  close 


neighbors  to  bridge  table  covers,  cocktail  napkins,  plates  in 
'several  sizes,  and  hot  or  cold  drink  cups,  the  sale  grows 
and  grows. 


Adding  to  the  Sale.  To  facilitate  this  add-on  system  of  sell¬ 
ing,  a  leading  maker  in  the  field  has  developed  a  fixture  that 
has  a  deep  trough  at  the  bottom  for  plates;  above  this  are 
shallower  shelves  for  cups,  napkins  of  different  sizes  and,  at 
the  very  top,  table  coverings.  This  is  Paper  .Art  Company’s 
fixture,  five  feet  four  inches  high,  25  inches  deep  at  the  base, 
and  made  in  two  three-foot  sections.  (Show'ii  in  the  March 
SroRts,  page  39.)  The  manufacturer  recommends  that  all 
items  related  to  one  another  in  style  and  color  shoufil  lx 
displayed  in  a  line  with  one  another,  from  top  to  bottom, 
so  that  the  customer  can  visualize  her  complete  table  setting. 
The  same  firm  has  designed  a  small  counter  unit,  size  19  by 
18  inches,  which  can  hold  a  small  assortment  of  cloths  and 
napkins,  and  even  plates  and  cups  if  need  be.  Little  more 
than  a  utility  tray,  with  movable  partitions  and  w'ith  back 
boards  to  support  table  covers  in  an  upright  position,  it  can 
supplement  a  Hoor  fixture  in  a  large  department  or  give  an 
overcrowded  section  some  of  the  advantages  of  self-selection 
without  giving  an  entire  fixture  over  to  the  merchandise. 
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Thi'i  is  the  time  when  college  seniors 
are  shopping  the  career  market. 
Retailers  have  little  hope  of  meeting 
the  competition  unless  they  can 
provide  encouraging  figures  about 
future  earnings  as  well  as  reasonably 
competitive  starting  salewies.  You 
can  t  ignore  the  fcwt  that 


pay  comes  first 

By  £.  A.  Brand 

Associate  Professor  of  Retailing,  Michigan  State  College 


W7HY  do  college  graduates  turn 
”  away  from  a  field  in  which  jobs 
are  plentiful  and  career  prospects 
range  from  good  to  excellent?  The 
personnel  directors  have  the  answer 
available  but  too  often  do  not  analyze 
the  situation  to  determine  the  reason. 
Any  personnel  department  that  inter¬ 
views  candidates  for  positions  and 
winds  up  hiring  a  very  low  per  cent 
of  those  to  whotn  jobs  were  offered 
should  take  time  to  evaluate  the  total 
situation. 

Last  spring  one  large  department 
store  system  was  able  to  hire  only  one 
college  senior  out  of  about  25  to 
whom  jobs  were  offered.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  such  a  discouraging  situation.  Many 
stores  were  unable  to  hire  as  many 
college  seniors  as  they  can  use  at  a 
time  when  colleges  are  turning  out 
more  graduates  interested  in  business 
careers  than  ever  before.  Non-retail¬ 
ing  concerns  are  hiring  the  college 
seniors  in  increasing  numbers,  leaving 
a  proportionately  smaller  number  for 
the  retailers. 

Pay  Comes  First.  The  remarks  made 
by  college  seniors  during  the  job  in¬ 
terview  tell  the  story.  Today  the  col¬ 
lege  student  tends  to  state  things 

,  bluntly  in  terms  of  his  own  interests, 
with  the  result  that  many  interview- 
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ers  conclude  he  is  interested  only  in 
pay  and  security.  For  example,  the 
student  is  likely  to  state  that  he  can¬ 
not  live  on  the  salary  offered  or  a  mar¬ 
ried  student  will  say  he  cannot  sup¬ 
port  his  family  on  the  salary  offered. 
The  usual  reply  is  to  the  effect  that 
people  are  living  on  that  salary  and 
managing  to  do  all  right,  or  that  the 
store  is  not  responsible  for  a  graduate’s 
situation  which  makes  living  on  the 
salary  offered  impossible.  Certainly, 
both  sides  are  correct,  but  that  does 
not  solve  the  problem. 

Many  college  seniors  are  willing  to 
look  upon  the  first  months  on  a  job  as 
a  training  pericxl  and  so  are  willing  to 
consider  this  time  as  an  extension  of 
their  time  in  college.  Naturally,  that 
attitude  doesn’t  prevent  them  from 
asking  one  big  question  of  the  retail¬ 
er:  “After  training— what?”  The  stand¬ 
ard  answer  is  that  while  the  pay  dur¬ 
ing  the  training  period  is  $50  to  $60 
per  week  ($215  to  $260  p)er  month), 
the  pay  upon  assignment  will  be  $70 
to  $75  per  week  ($300  to  $325  per 
month). 

The  Competition.  Retailers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  other 
retailers  constituting  their  competi¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  assume  that  as  long  as  the  pay 
offered  college  seniors  is  standardized 


there  is  no  competition.  However,  the 
college  senior  has  many  job  opportu¬ 
nities;  he  often  has  an  interest  prefer¬ 
ence  just  short  of  real  conviction  that 
a  particular  type  of  business,  such  as 
retailing,  is  the  one  for  him.  So  he  is 
shopping  around  for  the  best  offer,  in 
terms  of  future  as  well  as  present. 

For  an  overall  picture  of  the  start¬ 
ing  pay  currently  offered  college  sen¬ 
iors,  the  figures  taken  from  a  recent 
limited  survey  by  the  Midwest  College 
Placement  Association  should  be  ade- 
(juate  and  impartial.  ’  The  survey 
shows  that  for  college  graduates  with¬ 
out  previous  expjerience  graduating 
with  the  B.  A.  degree,  7.84  p)er  cent  of 
the  companies  are  paying  $275  per 
month  or  less;  30.9  p>er  cent  of  the 
companies  are  paying  $276  to  $300  p>er 
month;  42.15  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  are  paying  $301  to  $325  p>er 
month;  and  17.65  pier  cent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  are  paying  $326  or  more  p>er 
month. 

The  $215  to  $260  per  month  paid 
by  retailers  as  starting  salary  is  in  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  7.84  p)er  cent 
playing  $275  pjer  month  or  less.  The 
salary  of  $305  to  $325  paid  upx>n 
assignment  after  completion  of  the 
training  program  is  equal  to  the  start¬ 
ing  salary  paid  by  42.15  p>er  cent  of 
the  companies.  Most  of  the  jobs  re- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Burroughs  Microfilming  not  only  saves  up  to  99  per  cent  of  your 
record  storage  space  ...  it  assures  the  economical  use  of  film 
too,  with  its  high  37*1  reduction  ratio.  This  is  the  finest  micro* 
filming  equipment  you  can  own.  It  is  manufactured  by  Bell  Sc 


Howell  .  .  .  sold  and  installed  by  Burroughs  to  fit  your  needs. 
It  is  backed  by  skilled  service  from  more  than  600  Burroughs 
service  centers  ...  25  microfilm  processing  stations,  strategically 
located  throughout  the  country,  provide  fast  developing  ser>’ice. 


Records  are  permanent'^ 
and  convenienf— wif/i 
Burroughs  Microfilming 


With  its  new  automatic 
feeder  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  inter¬ 
mixed  documents,  sales 
tickets  and  customer 
statements  are  micro¬ 
filmed  at  high  speed  on 
this  Bell  &  Howell 
Recorder.  They’re 
photographically  accu¬ 
rate  . . .  unalterable  .  . . 
permanently  preserved 
and  safe-guarded. 


The  microfilm  reader 
projects  individual 
fiimra  records  to  actual 
size  or  larger.  Locating 
and  viewing  of  records 
—  by  customers  and 
store  personnel— is 
quick  and  easy.  Fac¬ 
simile  copies  can  be 
made  readily. 


IF 

;ustomer  service  while  you  reduce  costs! 
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i  CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 


Offers  exclusive  features  to  give  more  complete  information  to  customers 
and— at  the  same  time  — helps  you  bill  faster  and  more  economically. 


Burroughs  •xciutiv*  new  Sensimcrtic 
F-402  cycle  billing  machine  prints  a 
counf  o/  thm  numhnr  of  tkknts — charges, 
returns  and  credits — on  the  statement, 
insuring  matching  of  all  tickets  to  the 
statement  prior  to  mailing,  and  pro¬ 
viding  accurate  indication  of  postage 
amount  required  for  mailing. 


Exclusive  new  mecfionrcotfy  eefdrced 
recognitroa  of  past  duo  accounts  holds 
the  credit  history  ledger  in  the  carriage 
when  an  account  is  overdue,  so  the 
operator  cannot  forget  to  flog  the 
account  for  proper  follow-up. 


Burroughs  exclusive  error  correcfioe 
feature  provides  complete,  automatic 
adjustment  of  all  accumulations 
affected  by  an  incorrect  billing  . . .  and 
productioe  coveters  provide  totals  of 
total  items,  credit  Hems  and  accounts 
billed,  expediting  production  planning 
and  operator  incentive  plans. 


The  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic  F-402  cycle  billing 
machine  does  so  many  jobs  automatically  that  it  actually 
improves  the  service  you  give  customers  .  .  .  yet  it  cuts 
your  billing  costs  as  well.  The  simplicity  of  its  operation 
reduces  necessary  motions  and  decisions,  so  even  new 
operators  can  do  fast,  expert  work,  almost  immediately. 
And  the  additional  billing  done  by  each  Sensimatic 
means  fewer  machines  and  operators,  less  space  and 
maintenance  required.  Actually,  the  new  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  cycle  billing  machine  completes  a  credit  history 
ledger  in  just  jour  seconds! 

The  new  Sensimatic  provides  automatic  totals  for  the 
credit  history  ledger — and  proof  totals  are  automati¬ 
cally  printed  at  the  end  of  the  posting  run.  The  "brain” 


or  sensing  panel  of  the  Sensimatic  automatically  direas 
every  hguring  function  and  carriage  movement.  Any 
number  of  panels  can  be  used  interchangeably  and  each 
gives  a  choice  of  four  accounting  operations  selected 
by  a  turn  of  the  job  selector  knob. 

Thus  large-volume  users  can  cycle  bill  budget  accounts, 
revolving  credit,  and  tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts,  all  on 
the  same  machine  used  for  regular  30-day  accounts. 
And  smaller  stores  can  use  extra  panels  for  handling 
payroll  and  other  general  accounting  applications. 

Stores  of  all  sizes — large,  medium  and  small — will  find 
the  versatility  of  the  Sensimatic  F-402  increases  account¬ 
ing  efficiency  on  any  job. 


Mn  domonttrala  how  Burroughs  can  improve  your  accounting  operations. 

You  will  find  Burroughs  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory. 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


wherever  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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MFNS  SHOP 


A  major  tenet  of  Bresee's  promotional  policy  is  thot 
everyone  must  get  into  the  act.  (Above)  Fred  Bresee, 
vice  president,  Ursel  Beach,  section  manager  and 
Harold  Ferris,  office  manager,  prepare  for  goat-milk¬ 
ing  contest  during  Farm  Week.  (Left)  Thursday  night 
entertainment  finds  the  local  Elks  Clown  Band  touring 
the  store  during  Circus  Week.  (Below  left)  Bresee's 
own  Easter  Bunny  distributes  goodies  to  the  kids  after 
his  arrival  by  special  plane.  (Center)  The  store  be¬ 
comes  a  county  fair  in  fact  for  Farm  Week.  There's 
nothing  phoney  about  the  cattle  on  exhibit.  All  are 
prize  winners  and  farmers  travel  many  miles  to  show 
their  best  animals  for  a  day.  A  majority  of  the  store's 
business  is  done  with  farm  people  over  a  wide  area 
and  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  them  feel  at  home 
when  they  come  to  Bresee's.  (Below)  A  professional 
barber  shop  quartet  is  imported  to  entertain  custom¬ 
ers  on  Thursday  nights. 
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Th«  aid  of  smaller  fry  in  the  community  is  regularly  solicited  for  Bresee  promotions.  (Left)  The  high  school 
band  adds  a  bit  of  exuberance  to  opening  of  new  escalator.  (Right)  The  circus  is  here/ 


Bonanza  in  Smaller  Store  Promotions 

When  Bresee* s  Oneonta  Department  Store  puts 
on  a  promotion  it  forgets  its  size,  lets  its  hair 
down  and  has  a  good  time— with  terrific  results. 


OOME  stores  seem  constitutionally 
^  unable  to  refrain  from  promoting; 
they  continually  and  irrepressibly 
bubble  with  sp>ecial  events,  fresh  ideas, 
new  settings  for  old  themes.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  consistently  make  news 
and  money. 

One  such  store  is  Bresee’s  Oneonta 
Department  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  It 
is  already  somewhat  of  a  fabled  insti¬ 
tution:  the  store  that  insists  shoppers 
have  a  good  time  while  shopping:  the 
store  that  makes  a  fuss  whenever  the 
opportunity  presents  itself:  the  store 
that  does  almost  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  in  a  city  of  13,000. 

EKalator  Party.  Recently,  Bresee’s  in¬ 
stalled  a  pair  of  escalators.  Of  itself, 
such  news  is  negligible  in  today’s  de¬ 
partment  store  world.  In  Oneonta, 
Bresee’s  new'  moving  stairs  were  con¬ 
verted  into  a  major  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  When  the  glistening  new  Otis 
escalators  were  formally  unveiled  to 
the  public  last  Winter,  attending  dig¬ 
nitaries  included  the  mayor,  Otis  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  retailing  luminaries— 
as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus 
for  a  bit  of  Christmas  flavor.  The 
Oneonta  High  School  band,  replete 


with  bobby-socked  cheerleaders,  pa¬ 
raded  down  Main  Street  and  serenad¬ 
ed  in  front  of  Bresee’s  while  an  “Esca¬ 
lator  Party”  luncheon  was  tendered 
to  visitors  on  the  inside. 

The  Community  Takes  a  Ride.  Many 
Oneonta  residents,  as  well  as  their 
farm  neighbors  from  the  surrounding 
Catskill  dairy  country,  made  a  point 
of  coming  to  Bresee’s  “to  take  a  ride” 
on  the  new  toy.  Shortly  after  the  esca¬ 
lators  began  to  function,  the  store’s  an¬ 
nual  "Santa  Express”  began  its  tours 
around  the  toy  section  for  Christmas. 
Riders  on  the  miniature  railroad  were 
fewer  than  usual,  since  most  small  fry 
considered  an  escalator  ride— up  one 
and  down  the  other  as  well  as  vice 
versa— to  be  infinitely  more  thrilling 
than  a  train  trip. 

Bresee’s  escalators  head  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  firsts  for  the  store.  They 
are  the  first  and  only  moving  stairs  in 
Oneonta  as  well  as  any  other  town  its 
size  in  the  country.  The  store  was  also 
first  with  an  authentic  Santa  Claus 
couple  for  Christmas  promotions  in 
the  area;  its  man-sized  Easter  bunny  is 
the  only  airborne  member  of- its  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  country.  On  a  less  flam- 


Loyant  plane,  Bresee’s  was  the  first 
store  in  New  York  State  to  install  flu¬ 
orescent  lighting  and  the  first  in  One¬ 
onta  to  feature  a  public  address  system. 

Progress  and  Promotion.  Where  has 
this  aggressively  promotional  policy 
brought  the  store?  Bresee’s  54-year  his¬ 
tory  is  marked  with  continued  progress 
and  expansion.  The  original  seven 
departments  have  grown  to  80,  offer¬ 
ing  over  500  brand  names  to  Oneonta 
shoppers.  Since  1945,  the  store  has 
sought  to  trade  up  its  merchandise 
and  service,  adding  such  departments ' 
as  interior  decorating,  silverware, 
watch  and  diamond,  better  stationery 
and  a  complete  appliance  department 
in  a  new  S60,000  annex.  A  Health 
Bar,  started  some  12  years  ago  with 
six  counter  seats,  now  can  serve  89 
people  at  one  sitting. 

Bresee’s  volume  is  worthy  of  a  town 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of  Oneon¬ 
ta.  Its  promotions  would  keep  the 
staff  of  a  store  twice  its  size  busy  and 
proud  of  its  accomplishments.  But  its 
customer  relations,  to  complete  the 
paradox,  are  as  closely-knit  and  down 
to  earth  as  in  a  store  10  times  smaller. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Stog  Night  ot  Brest's  (abov»  and  right),  when  it's  "men  only"  for  Christmas 
shopping,  is  informal.  Live  models,  cheese  and  cracker  barrels,  coffee  and  ertter- 
tainment  enliven  the  proceedings  while  female  employees  act  as  gift  consultants. 


Installation  of  two  new  escalators  last  year  called 
for  a  special  celebration.  (Above  left)  The  cere¬ 
monies,  coming  in  November,  were  not  complete 
without  the  presence  of  the  store's  own  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus.  Oneonta's  townspeople  made  a 
big  thing  of  the  new  moving  stairs,  many  riding  such 
contrivances  for  the  first  time.  Children  deserted 
Bresee's  miniature  railroad  to  play  on  the  new  toy. 
(Above)  Some  of  the  Bresee  brothers  play  host  to 
retailing  and  buying  office  representatives  at  a 
special  "Escalator  Party"  luncheon.  (Left)  Custom¬ 
ers  line  up  to  inspect  "Ernie's  Circus,"  which  has 
become  a  traditional  fixture  of  Bresee's  Circus 
Week  in  July.  The  giant  display  contains  25,000 
hand-carved  pieces,  including  30  tents,  5,000 
animals,  2,000  performers,  300  circus  wagons,  300 
musicians  and  300  spectators  —  all  in  miniature. 
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A  Family  Affair.  We  must  turn  to 
management  for  an  explanation  of  so  ’ 
rare  u  situation.  The  store  is  a  family 
affair,  with  no  fewer  than  six  Bresees 
playing  active  roles  in  its  direction. 
Founder  Frank  Bresee  left  three  sons: 
Lynn  H.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
keeps  an  eye  on  financial  matters; 
Clyde  F.  is  the  president  and* general 
merchandise  manager,  and  Fred  H., 
vice  president  and  treasurer,  is  the 
sparkplug  behind  sales  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  display.  The  brothers 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  their  father 
by  keeping  themselves  in  full  view  of 
customers  and  employees  alike;  they 
constantly  roam  the  premises,  check¬ 
ing  the  major  and  minor  aspects  of 
their  business,  {personally  setting  an 
example  of  the  cheerful  courtesy  to 
the  customer  that  they  insist  upon. 

Third  generation  Bresees  include 
Wilmer  E.,  son  of  Lynn,  who  is  a  vice 
president  and  secretary  in  charge  of 
personnel  and  unit  control  and  also 
assistant  merchandise  manager.  Clyde’s 
son,  Philip,  is  merchandise  manager 
in  charge  of  ready-to-wear  and  a  direc¬ 
tor,  as  is  Fred’s  son,  Robert. 

A  Smaller  Store  Failing.  It  is  Fred 
Bresee’s  contention  that  the  great 
mass  of  smaller-sized  department  stores 
in  the  country  do  not  promote  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  they  should.  He 
claims  that  the  average  smaller  store, 
whose  annual  volume  falls  somewhere 
between  $500,000  and  $2  million,  has 
the  ability  to  do  a  better  job  of  pro¬ 
moting— qualitatively  and  quantita¬ 
tively— than  it  has  been  doing.  To 
those  cynics,  faint  hearts  and  “prac¬ 
tical  men’’  who  question  his  claim, 
Bresee  points  to  his  own  store’s  record 
as  proof. 

Folksy  Does  It.  Bresee’s  promotions 
have  been  called  everything  from 
“corny”  to  “inspired”  and  back  again. 
Through  each  of  them,  however,  there 
runs  a  genuinely  folksy  touch  and 
Oneonta,  like  a  good-sized  portion  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  is  folksy.  The 
\  store  identifies  itself  with  the  town 
and  the  town  reciprocates  in  kind. 
Thus,  when  the  store  is  open  Thurs¬ 
day  nights,  local  entertainment  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
community  turns  out  for  a  good  time, 
to  buy  or  to  watch  or  both. 


Bresee’s  is  considered  by  many  to  l>e 
best  place  to  eat  in  Oneonta.  The  store 
is  also  a  congregating  place  for  tired 
shopjpers  who  use  the  second  floor 
lounge.  Parcels  can  be  checked  and 
checks  cashed  on  the  same  floor. 

When  Bresee’s  runs  its  annual  Farm 
Family  Week,  the  store  takes  on  the 
apjpearance  and  function  of  a  country 
fair.  Farm  families  from  miles  around 
come  to  town  to  buy,  be  entertained, 
meet  neighbors  and  exchange  news. 
They  also  display  their  cattle  in  spe¬ 
cially-constructed  pens  within  the 
store.  Education  also  comes  in  for 
emphasis  at  Bresee  Farm  Family 
Weeks,  when  young  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  display  their  skills  at  cooking, 
canning  and  homemaking.  A  popular 
feature  of  Farm  Family  Week  is  its 
country-style  auction,  wherein  shop¬ 
pers  have  a  lively  time  bidding  for 
bargains  and  Bresee’s  clears  out  old 
stock. 

Circus  Time.  Another  gala  event  in 
Bresee’s  promotional  calendar  is  the 
annual  circus  presented  each  jidy 
since  1947.  Few  department  stores  ex- 
{>erience  a  summer  pick-me-up  like 
this.  The  store  goes  all  out,  under 
the  direction  of  Fred  Bresee,  with  bal¬ 
loons,  clowns,  menageries,  sawdust, 
“Ernie’s  Miniature  Circus”  of  25,000 
hand-carved  pieces,  cotton  candy  and 
full-blooded  Indians.  A  long-necked, 
papier-mache  giraffe  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  advertising  goods  that  are  “long 
on  value  and  short  on  price.” 

The  two-week  circus  serves  as  a  per¬ 
fect  illustration  of  Bresee’s  philosophy 
in  re  promotions:  whoop  It  up;  give 
the  whole  towm  a  good  time,  even  if  it 
means  transforming  the  entire  store 
for  two  weeks;  loosen  the  purse 


strings,  and  be  ready  to  do  more 
business. 

Most  smaller  stores  aren’t  averse  to 
giving  the  shoppers  a  good  time  or 
doing  more  business.  They  begin  to 
balk,  however,  when  the  promotion 
seems  to  skyrocket  in  cost  and  size. 
Then  caution  descends  and  the  pro¬ 
motion’s  actual  {K>tential  remains  an 
unknown  quantity. 

Customers  First.  Bresee’s  promotions 
aren’t  pure  gambles,  constructed  of 
reckless  nerve  and  heavy-s[)ending.  On 
the  contrary,  each  one  demonstrates  a 
tried  and  true  formula  of  keeping  the 
customer  first  in  mind.  Service  on 
bigger  items  purchased  from  Bresee’s 
is  tops.  When  a  farm  wife  comes  from 
miles  way  to  buy  a  new  kitchen,  she 
knows  Bresee’s  will  back  each  item  in 
it.  When  the  same  farm  wife  isn’t 
certain  about  the  fit  or  washability  of 
a  housedress,  she  knows  from  {last  ex¬ 
perience  that  Bresee’s  will  give  her  a 
refund  or  exchange  without  question. 

Service  and  courtesy  are  parlayed 
into  certain  winners  at  Bresee’s  when 
the  element  of  fun  is  added.  None  of 
the  store’s  compietitors,  including 
three  chain  outlets,  can  overcome  the 
attraction  of  Thursday  night  hillbilly 
bands  or  barbershop  quartets  on  Bre¬ 
see’s  second  floor.  Nor  can  they  com¬ 
pete  with  the  annual  Stag  Night  or 
Women’s  Day,  when  every  Bresee  em¬ 
ployee  dresses  in  women’s  attire,  lady 
or  not. 

The  very  anticipation  of  having 
a  good  time  can  run  deeply  in  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  sub-conciousness,  fortifying  a 
f&ith  in  one  store  that  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  displace.  Bresee  customers 
have  that  faith  and  anticipate  a  good 
time;  they’ve  been  having  fun  for 
years. 


So  that  everyone  is  kept 
happy,  inside  and  out, 
ladies  are  invited  to 
view  television  in  show 
window  while  their  men- 
folks  are  shopping  on 
Stag  Night. 
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HOW  WE  BROKE  A  BOTTLENECK 


history  of  credit  operations  at 
*  Froug’s,  Inc.,  covers  a  relatively 
short  period  in  time,  but  contains 
within  itself  the  whole  story  of  pro¬ 
gressive  method  improvements  in  the 
credit  field.  In  1929,  the  firm  opened 
for  business  on  a  strict  cash  basis. 
Nine  years  later,  having  weathered  the 
worst  of  the  depression  and  realizing 
that  neglect  of  credit  had  been  a  mis¬ 
take,  the  store  offered  an  elementary 
form  of  limited  credit  buying  through 
credit  coupon  books.  In  1945— by 
which  time  the  store  had  grown  from 
three  to  nine  floors  and  reached  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  $2.5  million— a  regular  charge 
account  credit  department  was  op>ened. 
Cycle  billing  was  adopted  in  1949; 
and  since  1951  we  have  been  operating 
this  system  successfully  with  a  single¬ 
cycle  control.  The  single-cycle  control 
system  is  the  latest  development  in  a 
history  of  progressive  time-  and  labor- 
saving  moves. 

Before  we  adopted  cycle  billing,  21 
persons  had  been  kept  busy  in  the 
credit  department.  It  took  us  about  a 
year  to  get  fully  adjusted  and  begin 
to  see  results.  But  today  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  of>erating  with  13  persons.  We 
Qould  well  handle  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  more  business  with  our  present 
equipment  and  personnel. 

When  we  began  cycle  billing,  we 
balanced  each  cycle  against  a  control 
and  then  balanced  accounts  receivable 
as  a  whole.  This  involved  a  great  deal 
of  work.  Every  time  a  charge  was 
mis-sorted  and  then  caught  in  post¬ 
ing  it  was  necessary  to  put  through  a 
journal  entry  to  correct  the  error. 
Then  we  investigated  the  plan  of  J. 
Price  Olive,  Credit  Manager  of  The 
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Single-Cycle  Billing 
Ended  a  Monthly  Ordeal 

By  W.  W.  Vance 

Credit  Manager,  Frauds,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  which  has 
since  come  to  be  known  as  single¬ 
cycle  control.  After  approval  by  our 
auditors,  we  adopted  this  plan  in  1951. 
If  a  mis-sorted  item  is  discovered  be¬ 
fore  the  billing  date,  it  is  simply  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  pocket  in  the 
Cycle-Matic  file  without  any  formali¬ 
ty  whatever.  If  discovered  after  the 
billing  date,  it  is  corrected  by  journal 
entry. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  under 
the  single-cycle  plan,  our  annual  audit 
showed  us  only  $120  out  of  balance. 
Since  we  have  more  than  20,000  active 
accounts,  this  experience  convinced  us 
that  the  agony  of  balancing  every  cycle 
separately  is  unnecessary  labor.  This 
adjustment  was  no  more,  in  fact,  than 
when  we  balanced  every  cycle.  Labor 
was  vastly  lessened. 

Now,  our  collection  follow-through 
goes  on  throughout  the  month.  All 
our  collection  work  is  done  from  the 
main  Cycle-Matic  files.  Past-due  cus¬ 
tomers  receive  a  series  of  three  form 
reminders  by  mail.  If  no  response  is 
evoked,  the  account  pocket  is  then 
marked  with  a  red  caution  tag  and  I 
or  my  assistant  take  over  from  there. 

We  find  the  single-cycle  control  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  a  great  saving  of  time.  I 
estimate  that  it  has  meant  to  us  saving 
the  time  of  at  least  two  and  a  half 
persons  by  reason  of  this  feature.  After 
its  installation  we  made  a  solicitation 
drive  that  netted  many  new  accounts. 

Froug’s  has  four  classes  of  deferred 
payment  accounts.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  30-day  charge  accounts,  we 
have  installment  contract  accounts  for 
the  sale  of  hard  goods;  budget  coup>on 
accounts  with  a  limit  of  three  months 


with  no  down  payment  and  no  carry¬ 
ing  charge,  or  four  months  with  down 
payment  and  carrying  charge;  and 
layaway  accounts.  In  some  cases  we 
offer  to  refinance  a  delinquent  ac¬ 
count  on  the  budget  plan,  with  a 
charge  of  six  p)er  cent  for  interest. 
Budget  accounts  are  numbered  and 
filed  by  due  date  in  order  to  sjieed  up 
collection  procedure. 

Every  four  months  we  make  an  age 
analysis  of  outstanding  accounts  as 
compared  with  one  year  previously. 
A  monthly  report  shows  our  total  out¬ 
standings  and  collections,  with  the  col¬ 
lection  p)ercentage,  for  opien  accounts 
and  budgets  and  for  the  two  com¬ 
bined.  As  this  is  written,  our  latest 
repwrt  shows  the  month’s  combined 
collections  as  61.1  p)er  cent  of  out¬ 
standings.  Then  there  is  a  monthly 
breakdown  of  credit  sales,  with  a  col¬ 
umn  showing  the  cumulative  figures 
tor  the  year. 

Our  annual  Credit  Department  re¬ 
port  pictures  to  management  the  total 
outstanding  and  the  percentage  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts.  At  the  end  of  1951  this  was 
26.3  per  cent.  We  also  indicate  the 
volume  of  increase  in  open  accounts 
and  budgets  for  the  year.  In  January 
of  this  year  we  charged  off  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  one  p)er  cent  of 
open  account  and  budget  sales.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  budget  losses  are  much  high¬ 
er  than  on  opjen  accounts. 

In  summary,  these  three  moves  have 
been  steps  on  the  ladder  of  progress 
for  Froug’s;  first,  direct  promotion  of 
the  several  varieties  of  credit  business; 
second,  cycle  billing;  third,  single¬ 
cycle  control. 
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basic  equipment  for  furnishing  a  department  or  entire  store 


beautiful  lines 
and  soft 
eggshell  finish 


Unhrenal  Store  Fixtures  were  designed  to  serve  96% 
of  all  store  merchandising  functions. 


styles  interchangeable 

Style  and  floor  area  uniformity  simplifies  store  plan¬ 
ning  and  allows  rearrangement  of  department  or  store 
and  interchange  of  tables. 


equipment  co* 

3401  w.  division  st. 
Chicago  51,  illinois 


With  UNI-SHELF  overtable  shelves,  merchandise  is 
brought  to  eye  level  and  50%  or  more  goods  can  be 
displayed. 


send  for  the 
NEW  UNIVERSAL 
CATALOG . . . 
see  the  full  line 
of  Universal 
Store  Fixtures. 


Universal  tables  will  not  shrink  or  warp  . . .  doors  and 
drawers  function  smoothly  regardless  of  weather  or  air 
conditioning.  Boked  on  finish  h  chip  proof. 


Facts 


About  Fabrics 


FABRIC  ORNAMENTATION  II:  SPANGLES  AND  BANGLES 


¥  AST  month  we  talked  about  the 

growing  fashion  importance  of 
fabric  ornamentation  and  explained 
the  service  characteristics  of  tinsel 
effects  and  plain  and  jewelled  nail- 
heads.  Sequins  are  another  type  of 
ornamentation  that  is  always  p>opular 
in  these  fashion  periods.  They  are 
used  in  a  great  variety  of  design  appli¬ 
cations,  either  machine  stitched  or  ap¬ 
plied  by  hand.  Sometimes  they  appear 
in  intricate  clusters  or  appliques  as  a 
central  jwint  of  interest.  These  clus¬ 
ters  often  represent  a  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  fashion  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  They  are  popular  notion  count¬ 
er  items,  also. 

Sequins  are  generally  not  referred 
to  as  such  in  the  ornamentation  trades. 
The  imjxjrters  and  manufacturers  of 
these  products  call  them  “spangles.” 
But  however  you  call  them,  they  are 
thin,  small,  shiny,  colored  disks  that 
are  attached  to  garments  and  millinery 
for  a  fashion  effect.  Other  shapes  such 
as  stars  or  crescents  may  be  included 
in  these  terms  but  the  larger  hanging 
types  of  reflective,  brightly  colored 
ornaments  of  the  same  material  are 
called  “bangles.” 

Over  the  years,  many  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  used  for  sequins,  in¬ 
cluding  celluloid,  mica,  metal  foil  and 
polystyrene,  but  today  practically  all 
American-produced  sequins  are  acetate 
and  ail  £urop>ean  products  are  gela¬ 
tin,  the  latter  among  the  oldest  of 
materials  used  for  this  purpose. 

Until  World  War  II  most  sequins 
and  similar  decorative  products,  such 
as  beads  and  bugles,  were  imported 
from  the  Continent.  With  the  War, 
it  became  necessary  for  American  im¬ 
porters  to  manufacture  these  products 
for  the  first  time.  But  instead  of  using 
hard,  sheet  gelatin  as  the  Europeans 
always  have,  plastic  materials  were  ex¬ 


perimented  with  because  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  sheet  plastic  is  far  less 
expensive  than  its  animal-derived 
counterpart. 

For  a  time  sheet  polystyrene  was 
used  to  a  large  extent  because  of  its 
brilliant  properties  but  trouble  soon 
followed  when  it  w'as  discovered  that 
the  new  plastic  sequins  melted  in  dry- 
cleaning  solvents.  Ultimately,  sheet 
acetate  became  the  standard  material 
for  U.  S.-produced  sequins  because  of 
the  all  around  adaptability  of  the  ace¬ 
tate  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
sequins  and  related  decorative  ma¬ 
terials. 

Due  to  the  prolonged  period  of  the 
War  and  the  readjustment  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  continental  producers  of  se¬ 
quins  never  regained  their  former 
American  markets  and  today  the  only 
importations  to  the  U.  S.  from  these 
sources  are  certain  odd  sizes  and 
shapes  that  cost  too  much  to  produce 
here. 

Acetate  Advantages.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  garment  serviceability,  this 
switch  in  market  resources  became  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  consumer 
and  drycleaner.  Gelatin  is  easily  dam¬ 
aged  by  steam  or  water  and  it  was  al¬ 
ways  especially  difficult  to  avoid  such 
damage  in  cleaning.  Acetate,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  affected  by  any  of 
the  operations  of  cleaning  although 
special  precautions  are  essential  to 
avoid  damaging  the  thin  metallized 
coating. 

In  some  cases,  pigmented  acetate  is 
used  to  produce  opaque  sequins  in 
several  shades  of  color  such  as  white, 
black,  blue,  red,  etc.  These  are  the 
most  durable  of  all  sequins.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  sequin  is  produced  of  clear 
sheet  acetate  which  has  been  metal 
coated  and  tinted.  This  is  probably  the 


most  popular  type.  Another  type  of 
coated  product  has  an  iridescent  effect 
achieved  with  a  lacquer  spray  that  has 
as  its  chief  characteristic  the  property 
of  elusively  reflecting  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  A  fourth  type  of  acetate  has 
a  chalk-like  finish  which  is  simply  a 
coating  of  dull,  non-lustrous  lacquer. 

In  all  cases  the  sequin  starts  out  in 
long  rolls  of  standard  width  sheets  of 
acetate.  Any  coating  to  be  done  is 
applied  on  the  full  width  of  the  sheet. 
Then  the  sheet  is  slit  into  a  standard 
narrow  width  of  a  little  over  three 
inches.  These  are  fed  into  sequin 
punching  machines  that  deliver  them 
chain-stitched  together  in  what  the 
trade  calls  “schlung”  and  put  up  on 
cardboard  spools.  Or  the  machines 
string  them  on  single  loops  of  thread 
called  “skeins.”  The  manufacture  of 
gelatin  sequins  is  essentially  the  same. 

The  “schlung”  sequins  are  sewn  on 
the  fabric  with  Bonnaz  machines,  a 
French  product  especially  designed  for 
embroidery,  sequin  and  beading  work. 
The  skein-delivered  products  are,  of 
course,  for  hand  sewing,  most  of  which 
is  done  on  millinery. 

Some  Problems.  It  is  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  to  attach  appliques  with  simple 
tack  stitches  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  before  cleaning.  Whether 
made  in  the  U.  S.  or  Europe,  these 
often  contain  gelatin  products  in 
whole  or  in  part.  In  some  cases,  the 
gelatin  sequins  are  damaged  although 
the  acetate  types  also  present  are  not 
so  damaged. 

Beads  and  bugles  are  seldom  causes 
of  difficulty  except  when  attached  with 
inferior  quality  thread  that  breaks 
easily.  But  they  do  not  in  themselves 
cause  any  real  problems. 

A  type  of  Eurof>ean-made  decorative 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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“I’ve  bathed  in  Paris,  batlied  in  Rome,  in  Swe«len  and 
r  Japan — but  herex  a  bath  to  titillate  the  cultivated 
man!  Those  towels  have  a  richness  and  a  st)ftness  past 
compare—  I’ve  never  known  such  comfort  in  my  travels 
anywhere!” 


What  really  won  him  over  was  the  famous  Statler  fotsl. 
#  “Princely  viands!  Sparkling  wine!  They’re  perfect  for 
my  moo«l!  And  when  it  comes  to  service — well,  these 
Statler  folks  know  how !”  He  lost  his  poise  and  squeale<l 
an  uns»)i>histicated  “Wow!” 


1  o' 


5’  And  when  he  found  that  Statler  was  right  in  the  lieart 
#  of  town,  his  air  of  deprecation  was  c-ompletely  broken 
down.  “Egad!”  he  shouted  gleefully,  “It’s  great  in 
every  way !  Why,  folks,  the  Hotel  Statler  is  the  perfect 
place  to  stay!” 


hotel 

statler 

,  New  YORK 


STATLER  HOTELS  :  NCW  YOKK 
CLEVELAND  •  ST.  LOUIS 


BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  OETBOIT 
WASHINGTON  •  tOS  ANGELES 


ANOTHEK  GKEAT  NEW  STATLEK—HAKTFOKD 

(OPENING  SUMMER,  1954) 


Sales  Promotian  Calendar 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manaf^er,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


I UNE  is  not  a  month  of  spectacular  sales  volume  yet  there  are  many  strong  retail  possibilities.  For  ex- 
^  ample,  it  is  a  big  month  for  wash  goods  and  notions,  women's  and  misses"  dresses,  aprons  and  house 
dresses,  men's  furnishings  and  luggage.  These  are  important  departments  because  the  time  of  the  year  sug¬ 
gests  these  lines  of  merchandise. 

Like  May,  June  is  also  a  gift  month.  Brides,  grooms,  bridal  attendants  and  graduates  offer  many  gift 
opportunities.  However,  the  biggest  gift  event  of  the  month,  of  course,  is  Father's  Day. 


HERE  ARE  ONE  DOZEN  WAYS  TO  PROMOTE  FATHER'S  DAY 


1.  Gear  your  entire  store  tor  Father’s 
Day,  starting  June  1st.  A  concen¬ 
trated  campaign  will  benefit  the 
whole  store. 

2.  Tell  your  personnel  about  your 
plans.  Get  their  suggestions.  You 
may  want  to  offer  small  prizes  for 
the  best  suggestions. 

3.  Tie  in  with  national  publicity  hon¬ 
oring  famous  fathers  by  staging 


Posters  and  other  promotional  material 
are  available  from  the  National  Father's 
Day  Council,  50  E.  42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


similar  local  events.  Interest  your 
mayor.  Supplement  this  with  local 
stories  and  pictures.  Your  news¬ 
paper  receives  Father’s  Day  news¬ 
paper  stories,  as  well  as  publicity 
mats. 

4.  Stage  community  events.  Some 
communities  stage  father-and-son 
outings,  father-and-son  parades, 
picnics,  ceremonies  involving  the 
.\merican  Legion  and  otlier  service 
organizations.  These  events  help 
create  city-wide  enthusiasm  for 
Father’s  Day.  Reu'ilers  can  tie  in 


with  the  general  theme  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  windows. 

5.  Use  May  and  June  bill  enclosures 

to  feature  Father’s  Day  gifts.  Don’t 
forget  direct  mail  possibilities, 
either.  Print  your  message  in  bulk 
quantities  and  use  the  same  card 
for  stuffing  and  postcards. 

6.  Use  Father's  Day  stickers  on 

packages.  Explore  the  possibilities 
of  emphasizing  gift-wrapping;  it 
works  on  other  special  gift  occa¬ 
sions. 

7.  Use  Father's  Day  posters  on  de¬ 
livery  trucks. 


OTHER  PROMOTION  IDEAS  FOR  JUN 


•  VACATION  TIME— June  is  the  top  buy¬ 
ing  month  for  vacation  clothes  and 
equipment.  Promote  the  right  clothes 
to  play  and  relax  in—beachwear,  ac¬ 
cessories,  luggage,  fishing,  golf,  and 
tennis  equipment.  Design  window  and 
interior  displays  around  various  sum¬ 
mer  activities.  Give  them  action  and 
humorous  touches. 

•  NATIONAL  SWIM-FOR-HEALTH  WEEK 
—June  21-27.  Tie-in  with  this  event. 
Push  swim  wear  for  the  whole  family. 
Don't  overlook  sun-tan  preparations, 
glasses,  beach  towels  and  other  gad¬ 
gets.  Obtain  promotional  material  from 


the  National  Swim-for-Health  Commit¬ 
tee,  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

CAMP  CLOTHES  —  Children's  camps 
open  this  month.  Be  prepared  to  meet 
their  requirements.  Feature  camp  wear 
and  equipment  in  windows  and  adver¬ 
tisements. 

OUTDOOR  PARTIES— Advertise  and  dis¬ 
play  the  equipment  that  will  add  fun 
and  enjoyment.  The  fad  for  eating  out¬ 
doors  grows  every  year. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS-Warmer  weath¬ 
er  entertaining  calls  for  extra  supplies 
of  towels,  sheets,  cases,  table  linens, 
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8.  Greeting  cards  are  big  sellers. 

Play  up  unusual  Father’s  Day 
card,  and  arrange  a  display 
around  it.  This  is  an  item  that 
is  usually  overlooked  as  a  Father’s 
Day  “must.”  The  possibilities  for 
devising  clever  and  humorous 
twists  on  the  subject  of  Father  are 
limitless,  and  each  year  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  companies  come  up  with 
better  ideas.  The  rest  is  up  to  the 
retailer.  If  he  uses  his  facilities 
for  promotion,  he’ll  have  another 
high-proHt  item  on  his  hands. 
Other  gift-ideas  can  be  develo|jed 
in  the  stationery  department. 

9.  Answer  phone  calls  with  "Smith 
&  Co.,  only  ‘X’  shopping  days  for 
Father’s  Day.’’ 

10.  Make  sure  your  personal  shop* 

pers  have  Father’s  Day  gift  sug¬ 
gestions  ready  to  offer.  The  aver¬ 
age  woman  shop|jer  thinks  in 
terms  of  clothing  when  buying 
for  the  man  of  the  house.  Remind 
her  that  you  also  sell  hobby  and 
sports  equipment,  radios,  clocks 
and  even  auto  accessories. 

11.  Sponsor  school  contests  for  best 
essay  on  Dad.  Be  sure  to  start  the 
contest  in  April  or  May,  as  most 
schools  close  in  June. 

12.  Use  a  bank  of  window  displays 

to  sell  the  Father’s  Day  idea  to 
your  street  traffic.  Promote  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day-consciousness  to  the  hilt. 
Use  every  means  at  your  disposal 
to  bring  Father  before  the  public. 


BUSINESS 

china  and  glassware. 

•  CHECK  THESE— Have  you  publicized 
your  Summer  store  hours  and  reasons 
why  your  store  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
shop  during  the  Summer?  Start  plans 
now  for  your  August  Sales  of  coats,  furs 
and  furniture. 

•  CHRISTMAS  PLANNING-lt's  not  too 
early  to  start  planning  an  overall  theme 
for  Christmas,  the  decorations  and  a 
catalogue. 

•  ADDITIONAL  PROMOTIONAL  IDEAS- 
Consult  the  NRDGA  Budgeting  Planning 
Calendar. 


Today  Better  Than  Ever! 
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The  ancient  street  vendor  de* 
pended  on  display  of  his  wares 
as  his  sole  method  of  adver* 
tisinf.  Because  of  competition, 
the  fundamental  of*'You've  got 
to  show  them  to  sell  them'*,  de¬ 
veloped  display  effectiveness 
through  the  years.  Each  mer¬ 
chant  contributed  to  this  devel¬ 
opment  because  each  found  it 
necessary  to  make  his  own  dis¬ 
plays.  Then,  in  the  last  century, 
displays  became  so  specialized, 
and  the  market  so  great, 
that  manufacturers  special¬ 
izing  solely  in  retail  displays 
developed. 


paooassatvs 


In  1942,  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Display  Industries  was 
founded.  By  coordinating  manu¬ 
facturers*  and  retailers*  efforts, 
without  stifling  competition  or 
creative  initiative,  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  what  makes  display  sell, 
and  what  makes  it  sell  b*tter.  In 
these  10  years,  display  advanced 
farther  as  a  sales-tool  than  in  the 
previous  10  centuries. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  several 
achievements  attained  through 
The  National  Association  of 
Display  Industries’  program 
for  better  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  of^sar  products. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

101  M.  WAtAM)  AVO.  CMCAOO,  lUINOIS 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND! 

NRDGA  MIDYEAR  CONFERENCE  OF 

Sales  Promotion  and 
Visual  Merchandising 

MAY  18,  19,  20...  AT 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


A  FEW  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  TOPICS: 

1 .  Open  display  and  self-selection 

What's  good!  What's  bad!  How  to  increase  sales! 

2.  Proper  budgeting  and  planning  to  get  the  most  for 
the  money 

Techniques  for  large  and  small  store 

3.  The  glamour  medium  of  TV  .  .  .  should  you  use  TV 
and  how? 

4.  The  casual  market . . .  big  plus  field  for  new  business 

Women's  items,  of  course,  but  particularly  men's  and  work  clothes 

5.  Man-made  fibers . . .  unusual  sales  potentials 

How  to  promote  for  plus  sales 

6.  Selling  follow  through  . . .  getting  the  most  sales  from 
promotion 

How  to  instruct  salespeople  to  get  that  sale 
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material  used  primarily  in  millinery  is 
called  “souffle.”  These  are  small,  grey¬ 
ish  colored,  puffed  up  objects  as  the 
name  suggests.  They  are  invariably 
gelatin  and  accordingly  subject  to 
damage  from  water  or  steam.  I'hey 
represent  a  problem  of  cleaning  wher¬ 
ever  usetl  on  apparel. 

On  the  whole,  sequin-trimmed  ap¬ 
parel  can  be  handled  reasonably  satis¬ 
factorily,  according  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Cleaning  and  Dyeing,  if 
due  care  is  taken  in  handling.  But 
the  extent  of  cleaning  is  limited  and 
in  severely  soiled  garments  the  rigor 
of  jjrocessing  required  to  do  a  good 
job  is  likely  to  injure  the  coated  type 
acetate  sequin  and  very  definitely 
would  destroy  the  gelatin  product.  It 
is  retommended,  therefore,  that  such 
garments  be  worn  with  more  than 
usual  care  and  drycleaned  before  they 
become  too  soiled. 

Xext  month:  Embioideiy  and  Fancy 
Stitching. 

William  M.  Holmes 

{Continued  from  page  17) 
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merce,  a  director  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  the  Uptown  Retail 
Guild,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  is  diairman  of  the  New 
York  Campaign  Committee  for  the 
.\rthritis  and  Rheumatism  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  Catholic  Charities  Committee 
member,  a  director  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  at  Denver. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Emigrant  In¬ 
dustrial  Savings  Bank  and  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Trust  Co.,  Empire  State  Branch. 
Hd  serves  on  the  executive  committee 
of  New  York  University’s  Merchants 
Advisory  Council.  He  has  put  down 
some  roots  in  Florida,  and  is  a  director 
of  the  Palm  Beach  Everglades  Club  and 
the  Palm  Beach  Civic  Association.  His 
clubs  number  seven— among  them  the 
Union  League  and  The  Friendly  Sons 
of  St.  Patrick. 

And  for  those  who  decline  to  Ire- 
lieve  that  any  formula  can  explain 


Facts  on  Fabrics 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 


CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


1 .  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full- 
dme  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 
costs. 


2.  You  got  covorago  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 


3.  You  get  Lots  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 


4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 


5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  q>ecial 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  pro-am 
to  fit  your  asecial  needs. 


6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  smalL 


Would  you  like  more  facts  on  other  stores  —  idus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  ator^  There’s  no  obligation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boeton. 


MUTUAL 


LIBERTY 


LlftlRTV  MUTUAL  IRSUiANCt  COMPAMT  •  UKtlY  MUTUAL  WSUiAllCI  COMfAMi 
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such  success  in  retailing  as  Bill  Holmes 
has  had,  the  list  of  his  extra-curricular 
activities  may  give  a  clue  to  the  truth. 
The  man  loves  and  respects  people, 
and  they  respond  in  kind. 

Pay  Comes  First 

(Continue^  from  page  47) 

quire  a  40-hour  week  with  overtime 
pay  available.  With  shorter  hours 
and  considerably  higher  pay  in  non¬ 
retailing  areas,  the  students  quite  un¬ 
derstandably  turn  down  the  retailers. 

Employee  Discounts  Mean  Little.  Many 
retailers  attempt  to  use  the  employee 
discount  on  merchandise  purchased  in 
the  store  to  offset  the  pay  differential. 
While  this  discount  varies  slightly 
from  store  to  store,  it  is  usually  be¬ 
tween  10  per  cent  and  20  prer  cent.  A 
little  cpiick  arithmetic,  using  about  20 
per  cent  to  25  jjer  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  salary  spent  on  the  type  of 
merchandise  sold  in  the  store,  arrives 
at  a  total  of  about  $600  or  $700  per 
year  at  a  saving  of  $60  to  $140  for  the 
full  12  months.  The  value  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  discount  is  a  psychological  and 
morale  factor  rather  than  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  factor.  The  other  “extras”  the 
retailer  offers  are  likewise  offered  by 
many  other  companies  and  cannot  be 
considered  a  pay  increase  factor  for 
the  retailer.  Incentive  pay  systems, 
lunch  allowances,  or  company  restau¬ 
rant  facilities  at  cost  are  common. 

What  can  retailers  do  to  improve 
the  situation? 

First,  review  salary  schedules  and 
give  due  consideration  to  pay  sched¬ 
ules  of  other  companies  in  other  fields. 
Certainly  an  upward  revision  is  need¬ 
ed.  Second,  outline  promotion  sched¬ 
ules  and  probable  pay  schedules  cover¬ 
ing  a  five  to  10  year  period  and  make 
such  schedules  available  to  colleges. 
Third,  write  up  the  case  histories  of  all 
the  college  graduates  hired  for  the 
past  five  years  or,  for  stores  hiring  a 
large  number  each  year,  the  history 
of  a  group  hired  about  five  years  ago. 
Selected  cases  are  of  little  value  since 
the  college  senior  looks  upon  them 
with  distrust  and  assumes  they  are 
picked  from  unusual  situations  to 
prove  a  point  which  total  experience 
will  not  support.  Of  importance  is  the 
reason  college  graduates  left  the  store 
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WOLF  &  DESSAUER,  HUNTINGTON,  INDIANA 


UNDIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITY 

Frees  You  From  Complications 

The  experienced  designer  assigned  to  your  project  by 
Grand  Rapids  begins  with  a  survey  of  your  departmental 
productivity,  establishing  areas  to  be  assigned  to  each, 
and  to  stock  and  service  facilities.  His  long  experience 
directs  a  good  physical  layout  with  effective  traffic.  His 
work  is  free  from  outside  complications  because  behind 
him  is  an  organization  capable  of  fabricating  an  entire 
job  irrespective  of  size.  Installation  supervision  is  avail¬ 
able  or  we  will  accept  complete  responsibility  for  the  in¬ 
stallation,  assuming  an  overall  responsibility  unequalled 
from  any  other  source.  Grand  Rapids  planning  and 
FLEXTGRES  can  give  you  freedom  from  complications 
on  your  next  modernization  project.  Ask  for  our 
representative. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “^4  new  pattern  for  amaller  stores*^ 
on  Wolf  &  Deasauer,  Huntington,  Indiana 
Addreaa  Dept.  S-4 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2  ,  MICHIGAN 


Flfitiirn  lAWMM  RfRimlipitir  (I  tpM<  RtrMRRd . . .  proIR*  Um  triOtt  InRIriRMlHy 
ir**l**t  c**>«r1jklNty  •»«  ttlRTtR  Ir  sIpt*  pRiiipRMat  at  MMa-yrtkiMti  priiM. 


NEW  TORK  •  CHICAGO  •  FITTSBURGH  •  MEMFHIS  •  LOSANGEIES  •  FOITIANO 
Manufadur«d  in  Autiralia  under  license  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  AAelbourne,  Victoria 
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STEIN 

COMBINATION 

RIBBON 

SEWING 

MACHINE 


Equipped  with  trimmer  for  trimming  off  surplus  material 
as  ribbon  is  being  applied  to  bottom  of  garment. 

This  time  and  labor-saving  unit  will  increase  your 
workroom  revenue  while  reducing  costs.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate,  extremely  flexible,  can  be  used  on  all  types  of 
materials. 

Used  by  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 
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Generator 

Completely  Self-Contained 
Unit  Fully  Automatic 
Water  &  Electric  cimtrols 

No  smoke  —  no  smell  —  no 
flues  —  no  space  problem  or 
costly  installation.  Our  unit 
is  fully  insulated  and  it 
does  not  create  room  heat. 
Operation  is  automatic. 
Simply  turn  on  the  switch 
and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
full  steam  pressure  is  avail¬ 
able,  from  ten  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Undenvriter’s  Lab¬ 
oratories  and  A.S.M.E.  approved 
to  meet  all  state  and  local 
requirements. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

W,  Vam  Iterc*  7»  MiUmmia 


and  whether  the  individuals  gave  up 
on  retailing  or  merely  changed  stores. 
Copies  of  these  case  histories  should 
be  available  on  college  campuses  so 
they  can  be  used  to  convince  students 
that  retailing  does  offer  career  op[)or- 
tunities.  Fourth,  the  personnel  doing 
the  interviewing  should  be  prepared 
to  sell  retailing  as  a  career,  using  facts 
and  figures,  to  each  college  senior  be¬ 
ing  interviewed.  A  little  more  time 
spent  with  each  student  interviewed 
will  pay  worthwhile  dividends. 

Retailing  has  career  opportunities 
to  offer  college  seniors.  Why  not  sell 
them  to  more  seniors  this  year? 

Department  Store 
As  An  Investment 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

endeavored  to  give  a  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  way  of  (a) 
bringing  department  store  techniques 
to  the  smaller,  rapidly  growing  cities, 
and  (b)  the  suburban  branch  store 
and  its  relationship  to  the  “one-stop" 
shopping  center  as  steps  toward  re¬ 
centralization. 

I  have  done  so  because  there  is  every 
evidence  that  what  has  been  a  retard¬ 
ing  influence  on  department  store 
growth  in  the  past  quarter  century  is 
now  being  converted  into  a  plus  factor 
that  promises  to  reach  substantial  pro¬ 
portions  within  the  next  decade.  The 
turning  of  a  negative  influence  into  a 
positive  one  is  certainly  something 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
studying  the  securities  of  department 
store  companies.  This  positive  factor 
should  affect  favorably  the  “multi¬ 
plier”  of  the  department  store  indus¬ 
try  or  of  certain  individual  companies 
therein. 

As  he  thinks  about  department  store 
securities,  the  investment  analyst 
should  remember  (a)  that  by  nature 
they  represent  the  near  ultimate  in 
diversification  and  flexibility,  (b)  that 
they  are  part  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  industries  as  the  need  for  them  ex¬ 
ists  as  long  as  consumers  consume,  (c) 
that  a  great  amount  of  their  patronage 
is  assured  purely  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
sumer  habit,  and  (d)  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  migrations  that  have  been  a  lia¬ 
bility  over  the  past  quarter  century 
can  now  be  labelled  as  a  potential 
asset. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Cuntmued  from  page  6) 


iiianii<-‘d  by  Bernard  C.  Gilbert,  credit 
manager,  L.  S.  Good  It  Company, 
Wheeling,  VV.  Va.,  and  chairman  ot 
CMD’s  Smaller  Stores  Committee.  A 
panel  ol  seven  will  lead  the  discussion 
-creilit  bureau  and  bank  executives, 
with  Louis  Selig,  vice  president.  The 
House  ot  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
as  the  retail  member. 

Sinuiltaneously,  another  early  biril 
>essioii  will  devote  an  hour  to  branch  ’ 
>tore  credit  operation  and  then  will 
switch  over  to  a  discussion  ot  authoi- 
ization  identification,  with  C.  Cilenn 
Evans  presiding.  Evans  is  chairman 
ot  CMD’s  Authorization-Identification 
tkimmittee. 

From  the  two  early  sessions,  credit 
men  will  converge  on  a  morning 
meeting  on  credit  bureau  relations, 
with  R.  H.  Bulte  as  chairman.  He  is 
credit  manager  ot  .Stix,  Baer  Ifc  Fuller, 
St.  Louis,  and  chairman  ot  the  CMD 
Bureau  Relations  Committee.  Sjieak- 
ers  and  panelists  will  be  credit  bureau 
executives  except  tor  two  panel  mem¬ 
bers:  Richard  A.  Herrick,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  Sterling,  Lindner,  Davis,  Welsh, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Ray  Mihni, 
credit  manager.  The  Fair,  Chicago. 

The  annual  conterence  luncheon, 
Wednesday,  May  6,  will  see  Clarence 
E.  Wolfinger  again  in  the  chair.  At 
the  atternoon  session  that  follow's,  he 
will  turn  the  gavel  over  to  John  T. 
Rose,  credit  manager  ot  Crowley,  Mil- 
!  iier  &  Company,  for  a  session  on  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  operating  cost  measure- 
'  ment.  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  partner. 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  will 
lie  the  featured  speaker.  There  will 
^  also  be  a  report  on  1952  credit  depart- 

1*  ment  operating  cost,  production,  and 
liad  debt  loss  analysis,  and  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  an  all-retail  team. 

Thursday  starts  with  a  pair  of  early 
bird  sessions.  One,  under  the  chair- 
I  manship  of  Walter  E.  Baab,  charge 
I  sales  manager.  Stern  Bros.,  New  York, 
I  will  be  devoted  to  instalment  and  re¬ 
volving  credit,  with  its  featured  speak¬ 
er  Guenter  Borg,  assistant  creciit  man¬ 
ager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
The  other  early  session  will  be  on 
smaller  store  problems,  with  Bernard 
C.  Gilbert  again  in  the  chair.  Ray 
Johnson,  credit  manager  of  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Store,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  will 


speak  on  letters,  and  Richard  D. 
Miles,  credit  manager  ot  The  Union, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  will  discuss  credit 
sales  promotion  in  smaller  stores.  A 
panel  ot  eight  retailers  will  lead  the 
discussion  that  follows. 

Final  session,  later  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  will  deal  with  collections  and  will 
be  under  the  chairmanship  ot  Charles 
P.  Bovaird,  credit  manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston. 

STORES 

Pizitz  Is  Brand  Name  Winner.  Winner 
ot  the  “Brand  Name  Retailer-ot-the- 
Year”  award  in  the  large  department 
store  class  for  1952  is  Pizixz,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.  A  16-member  panel  of  re¬ 
tailers,  including  many  ot  last  year’s 
winners,  decided  the  Alabama  store 
had  done  most  to  promote  brand 
names  in  its  category.  “Certificates  ot 
Distinction”  were  awarded  to  Denykr 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Schuster’s, 
Milwaukee,  D.  H,  Holmes  Company, 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  and  The  William 
Hencerer  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  the  smaller  department  store  cat¬ 
egory,  a  first  prize  plaque  was  awarded 
to  Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Runners-up  included:  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Store,  Inglewood,  Cal.;  Myers 
Brothers,  Springfield,  Ill.;  Lichten¬ 
stein’s,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  and 
Wellan’s,  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 

Saks-34th,  New  York,  won  first 
prize  in  the  women’s  specialty  compe¬ 
tition.  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mabley  &:  Carew,  Cincinnati,  Tobias, 
Inc.,  High  Point,  N.  C.,  J.  V.  Demer- 
EST  Dry  Goods  Company,  Inc.,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  and  People’s  Incor¬ 
porated,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

This  was  the  fifth  annual  competi¬ 
tion  held  by  the  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation,  attracting  over  20,000  entries 
in  22  different  retail  classifications. 

New  Neiman-Marcus  Division.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  division,  handling  all 
customer  contacts  outside  the  fields  of 
advertising  and  direct  selling,  has  been 
created  at  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas. 
The  new  grouping  will  consolidate 
such  varied  operations  as  customer 
mailing,  charge  account  promotions, 
credit  and  merchandise  adjustments 
and  customer  service  departments  un- 


«lei  one  management.  William  John¬ 
son,  tormerly  cretlit  manager  and  sales 
promotion  head  for  the  Texas  special¬ 
ty  store,  will  become  customer  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Jane  T'rahey,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  succeeds  Johnson  as  sales 
promotion  director. 

Alexander's  Aids  College.  A  new 

wing  tor  retail  training  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  was  ojiened 
late  last  month  as  the  result  of  a 
$12,000  grant  from  Alexander’s  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  The 
wing,  located  in  CUNY’s  School  of 
Business,  contains  an  auditorium  and 
conterence  room  which  will  be  used 
for  the  school’s  cooperative  training 
program  and  general  classroom  pur¬ 
poses.  George  Farkas,  president  ot 
Alexander’s,  has  played  an  active  role 
in  the  cooperative  training  program, 
which  provides  specially-selected  sen¬ 
iors  with  part-time  employment  in 
nine  different  business  fields.  Over  50 
CUNY  students  are  working  in  New 
York  City  retail  stores  this  semester. 

Wardrobe  Package.  A  planned  ward¬ 
robe  for  men— correct  as  to  color  and 
style  coordination,  providing  apparel 
from  socks  to  suits  for  the  whole  year 
and  payable  in  monthly  installments— 
is  being  offered  by  Browning-King, 
N.  Y.  Basic  features  of  the  packaged 
wardrobe  plan  are  designed  to  benefit 
the  busy  professional  man  whose 
monthly  income  is  often  irregular  and 
and  whose  shopping  time  is  limited. 

Toward  Better  Selling.  Improvement 
in  retail  selling  technique  is  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  most  urgent  problem 
today,  and  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  is  laying  down  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  just  such  improve¬ 
ment.  In  announcing  the  program, 
John  C.  Williams,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  store,  said:  “Every  non¬ 
selling  function  exists  only  because 
of  its  relationship,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  selling.  The  paradox  of  retailing  in 
the  past  ten  years  is  that  it  has  per¬ 
formed  every  one  of  these  auxiliary 
jobs  satisfactorily  but  has  fallen  down 
on  the  jjerformance  of  the  main  func¬ 
tion,  selling.” 

Bamberger’s  program  seeks  to  make 
rapid  strides  in  nine  vital  areas:  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  selection  of  person¬ 
nel:  stimulation  of  greater  interest  in 
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salesmanship;  intensive  instruction  in 
selling  techniques;  equipment  of  sell¬ 
ing  personnel  with  more  and  better 
merchandise  information;  increased 
on-the-spot  supervision  by  department 
managers;  a  more  satisfactory  scale  of 
compensation  for  salespeople;  more 
intelligent  utilization  of  talents  ol 
senior  salespeople;  simplification  of 
selling  systems;  greater  interest  in  the 
problem  on  the  part  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  all  store  executives. 

The  Bamberger  approach  is  to 
single  the  problem  out  as  top-priority, 
and  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  steering  committee  to  study  all 
its  phases.  Every  senior  executive,  from 
both  selling  and  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments,  will  serve  on  the  committee  or 
one  of  its  sub-committees  under  a  ro¬ 
tating  system  of  participation. 

Quiet  Openings  for  Fedway.  Hoop-la 
isn’t  necessary  to  draw  crowds  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  department  store. 
Fedway  has  found,  and  neither  are 
special  bargains.  When  the  chain 
opened  its  third  and  fourth  units  re¬ 
cently,  in  Amarillo  and  Longview, 


Texas,  there  were  no  press  parties  and 
no  previews  for  notables;  there  was  no 
open  house,  and  there  were  no  spot 
offerings  of  bargains.  Instead,  the 
store  invited  the  entire  community,  in 
each  case,  to  attend  a  10:30  .\.  M.  rib¬ 
bon-cutting  ceremony,  with  the  mayor 
officiating,  and  then  the  cash  registers 
were  reaily  for  action.  Customers  came 
—in  such  numbers  that  the  Longview- 
traffic  jam  made  the  front  pages— ami 
they  shopped  all  over  the  store,  eager 
to  get  acquainted.  Photographs  given 
to  the  press  in  advance  included  many 
interior  shots  that  played  iqj  the  large 
assortments  each  Fedway  unit  features; 
also  played  up  in  the  store’s  publicity 
were  the  local  staffs  of  each  store— the 
people  whose  homes  were  or  would 
thereafter  be  in  the  town  concerned. 

Expansion  News.  Reports  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  activity  in  branch  store  de¬ 
velopment  and  main  store  renovations 
continue. 

From  John  Wanamakkr,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  comes  news  that  the  store’s  pro¬ 
jected  Wynnewood  branch  in  suburb¬ 
an  Merion  County  will  have  a  1200-car 


YOU’RE  LOSING  BUSINESS! 

WHEN  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  HAVE  NO  PLACE  TO  PARK 


PRE-FABRiCATED  MULTI-DECK  GARAGES 

250,000  Cars  Yearly  Successfully  Accommodated 
in  Beverly  Hills 

PEAK  TRAFFIC  LOADS  HANDLED  EASILY 
LOW  FIRST  COST  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 

PROVEN  RELOCATABLE 

Erected  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  Failure-Proof 


NEW  YORK  BEVERLY  HILLS 

MULTI-DECK  CORPORATION  k" 


parking  lot.  Richard  C.  Bond,  presi-  { 
dent  of  the  firm,  hailed  the  coinple- 
t.on  of  negotiations  for  the  Wytme- 
w’ood  site  as  the  third  step  in  the 
Wananiaker  expansion  program.  The 
first  step  was  the  opening  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  branch  in  November,  1950. 
The  second  step  was  the  sale  of  the 
Lincoln-Liberty  building  last  .Septeiii- 
Ler.  Main  store  renovations  are  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  latter  tan  be  turnetl 
over  to  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  by  August  31.  These  iiuTude 
transferring  the  Men’s  Store  depart 
ments  to  the  main  building  and  relo 
(ation  of  other  departments  within 
that  structure,  all  with  an  eye  towards 
more  coortlinated  selling. 

Another  branch  in  the  Philadelphia 
suburbs,  Snkllenburgs  Willow  Grove, 
is  busy  setting  up  its  personnel  and 
operating  policies  prior  to  opening 
this  fall.  Carl  Neu,  scheduled  to  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  branch,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  new  store  may  use 
a  two-platoon  system  in  order  to  allow 
for  more  noon  and  night  openings. 
He  said  that  Snellenburgs  will  look  to 
Bucks  County  residents  for  its  person¬ 
nel,  with  tlie  emphasis  on  part-time 
workers  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  Icxal 
housewives,  school-teachers,  etc. 

Meier  &  Frank,  of  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  will  build  a  department  store  in 
nearby  Salem,  it  was  announced  last 
month  by  Aaron  M.  Frank,  president. 
Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  on 
June  1,  Mr.  Frank  said,  adding  that 
the  new  store  will  be  a  "typical  Meier 
k  Frank  operation,’’  complete  in  itself 
with  a  choice,  downtown  location  for 
a  parking  lot. 

Thalhimer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  made  tentative  plans  for 
building  an  addition  to  its  main  store. 
The  111-year  old  department  store  is 
preparing  to  offer  101,500  shares  of 
common  stock  at  $5  par  value  lor  the 
purpose.  It  is  the  first  time  the  store 
has  made  a  public  offering  of  its  stcxk. 

Plans  for  the  13-story  extension  of 
the  Kaufmann  store  in  Pittsburgh 
have  reached  the  final  stage.  The  new 
ljuilding,  with  10  stories  above  ground 
and  three  under  street  level,  will  Ire 
of  modern  design.  The  only  windows 
will  be  for  display,  indicating  a  com¬ 
pletely  air-conditioned  building.  V'ert- 
ical  transportation  will  be  by  escalator 
only,  and  each  floor  of  the  S5  million 
edifice  will  connect  directly  with  cor- 
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responding  Hoors  in  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  Completion  date  is  presently  esti- 
matetl  tor  late  1954. 
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Ivey  Drops  TV,  Appliances.  .Atter 
some  14  years  of  operation,  the  major 
appliances  and  television  department 
at  j.  li.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
will  be  discontinued.  An  official  of 
the  department  store  blamed  the  ac¬ 
tion  on  “the  low  markon  presented  by 
the  manufacturers.” 


Action  in  Illinois.  To  encourage  more 
political  activity  among  retailers— espe¬ 
cially  junior  executives— the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Retail  .Associations  last 
month  mailed  personalized  “citizen¬ 
ship”  cards  to  5,000  of  its  merchant 
members.  Each  card  provides  the 
recipient  with  the  names  of  his  own 
representatives  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  in  C^ongress.  The  card  can 
be  referred  to  at  once  when  the  cjues- 
lion  of  writing  to  a  legislator  suggests 
itself.  Joe  Meek,  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  says  he  hopes  other  organiza¬ 
tions  will  copy  the  idea  so  that  “one 
million  Americans  will  carry  cards  in 
this  ‘club,’  and  use  them  intelligently.” 
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behind  the  times  ?PP 


Unfortunately,  yes.  Your  store’s  attractive... your  displays 
are  well  arranged  and  volume  is  gcxxi  — but  your 
sales-handling  system  went  out  with  button  shoes!  This 
may  be  an  oversight,  but  ifs  still  your  responsibility. 

At  no  obligation,  let  a  Lamson  Retail  Specialist  show  you 
how  a  Lamson  Airtube  System  can  lower  your  cost 
per  transaction,  increase  yotir  profit,  streamline  your 
whole  sales  handling  operation.  Organize  your  sales  handling 
system  for  complete  economy  — 

ECONOMY  OF  INVESTMENT  —generally  halt  the  initial  cost  of  any 
other  sales-handling  system. 

ECONOMY  OF  OPERATION  —  centralized  control  with  no  wasted  steps, 
unbeatable  LCIT. 

ECONOMY  OF  AAAINTENANCE  -  simple,  reliable  AIRTUBES  require 
minimum  attention. 

ECONOMY  OF  TIME— most  sales  checked  and  tallied  faster  than  you 
can  wrap  the  package. 

ECONOMY  OF  SPACE  —  one  station  occupies  less  than  a  square  toot 
—  leaves  more  room  for  display. 
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Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  G.  M.  .McKel- 
vey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is 
a  candidate  for  re-election  as  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Domestic  Distribution  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
Chamber’s  Domestic  Distribution 
Committee.  His  candidacy  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NRDGA.  Nichols  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Association 
whose  experience  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  earned  him  the  respect  of 
all  segments  of  the  business  world. 

.Austin  T.  Graves  will  become  the 
new  president  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  next  month,  it  has  been 
announced  by  John  E.  Raa.sch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Graves  will  take 
over  the  duties  formerly  held  by 
Raasch.  The  new  president  was  a  toj) 
executive  at  Marshall  Field  &:  Co., 
Chicago,  holding  the  jwsition  of  vice 
president  and  general  operating  man¬ 
ager  at  that  store  until  January. 

A  new  post  of  vice  president  for 
planning  and  development  at  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  be 
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A  Lamson  Airtube  System  also  means  a 
flexible  system  that  si>eeds  customer  ser¬ 
vice;  a  pilier-proof  system  that  guards 
cash  and  credit  transactions;  a  centralized 
system  that  guarantees  efficient  audit  of 
checks  and  tallies. 

Let  Lamson’s  Retail  Specialist  prove 
to  you  — no  matter  how  large  or  small 
your  store  — that  no  other  sales  handling 
system  gives  you  so  much  — and  at  such 
low  cost! 


For  lull  information  on  this  complete 
Lamson  service,  just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below,  attach  to  your  signed  letterhead 
and  mtul.’^^f^ 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

504  lamson  StrMi,  Syracut*  1,  N«w  Yofk 
Gentlomon: 

Without  ony  oblisotion  on  my  port,  plooso  tond 
full  information  on  tho  Spooioliiad  lamson  (otoil 
Sorvico  in  plonnins  my  solos  hondling  syslom. 


Compony. 


Plants  at  Syracuse  and  San  Francisco 
Offices  in  principal  cities 
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Our  UNiTROl  S«rv 
ic*  for  tnon't  tailor  shopt 
and  women's  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses. From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  are 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 


WMTf  OR  PHONC  FOR  FUU  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-51  13 
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STOP  INVINTORY  LOSSES! 

Our  staff  consists  of  industrial 
engineers,  trained  in  detec¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  uniquely 
equipped  not  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  system  flaws,  but  also 
to  trace  dishonesty  and  inef¬ 
ficiency— from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  employee  level. 

Write  For  Free  Booklet* 
"Stealing  From  The  Boss" 
No  Obligation 


\ohV'^ 

Engineers 

44th  2  v 


LAMSON  TUBE  SYSTEM 
FOR  SALE 

Latest  type  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  Sys¬ 
tem.  Perfect  operating  condition.  Com¬ 
plete  with  36  sending  and  receiving  sta¬ 
tions  and  central  desk;  thousands  of  feet 
of  tubing;  Spencer  Centrifugal  blower  with 
10  H.P.  motor;  complete  with  all  necessary 
equipment.  Used  in  department  store  up 
to  last  week.  Will  sacrifice  for  75%  off 
original  price  to  move  quickly.  Hundreds 
of  new  Lamson  parts  for  service  likewise 
available. 

S.  P.  DUNHAM  &  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  CHARLES  LEVY 


lillecl  by  Thomas  M.  Green,  tomier- 
ly  general  attorney  and  secretary.  He 
will  be  replaced  by  Donald  B.  Smiley, 
lomier  assistant  general  attorney. 

Two  new  directors  have  been  named 
lo  the  board  of  Hess  Brothers,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Max  Hes.s,  Jr.,  president. 
They  are:  Pall  H.  Greaser,  store 
manager,  who  has  35  years’  experience 
with  the  firm:  and  David  G.  Williams, 
[r.,  controller,  who  has  been  with 
Hess’  for  14  years. 

Morris  Cohen  is  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  Kaufmann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  was  formerly  publicity  di- 
lector  for  Frank  &  Seder’s,  Pittsburgh. 

Dean  Ashby  will  join  The  Fair, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  as  head  of  the 
credit  department  and  manager  of- 
credit  sales.  Fonnerly  general  credit 
manager  at  the  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  .\shby  replaces  Price  Olive, 
who  has  gone  with  Meacham’s,  Fort 
Worth  specialty  store,  as  credit  man¬ 
ager  and  controller. 

Rose  Finkel  becomes  the  first 
woman  in  Gimbel’s  history  to  sit  on 
the  store’s  operating  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  in  a  merchandising  capacity.  She 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  ot 
divisional  merchandise  manager  of 
layette  through  teen  departments. 

PROMOTIONS  and  SALES  AIDS 

Toward  Hosiery  Self-Service.  Does  the 
hosiery  customer  really  want  to  be 
waited  on?  Does  she  want  a  salesgirl 
to  run  a  hand  through  a  stocking  to 
show  its  shade  and  quality?  The 
Lassiter  Corporation,  350  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  designers  and  printers 
of  hosiery  packaging,  finds  that  this 
isn’t  so.  .After  interviewing  women 
nationally,  the  company  reports  that 
63.5  per  cent  prefer  to  get  their  hosiery 
packaged  in  cellophane— for  protec¬ 
tion  against  handling.  And  60  per 
cent  prefer  self-selection  when  they 
buy  hosiery.  They  like  buying  this 
merchandise  in  department  stores, 
where  there  is  a  greater  range  of  price, 
color  and  size,  where  there  is  top  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise,  and  where  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  other  shopping, 
the  women  say.  But  they  also  say  that 
self-selection  is  faster,  offers  better 
value,  and  more  of  a  selection.  Among 
the  women  who  said  they  prefer  to 
buy  hosiery  in  department  stores,  not 


one  told  the  Lassiter  interviewers  that 
the  reason  for  her  preference  was  a 
tlesire  to  be  waited  on. 


Cannon  Coordinates  Colors.  As  pan 

of  its  program  of  coordinating  the 
styling,  advertising  and  promotion  of 
related  household  items.  Cannon 
Mills  announces  three  new  blankets, 
styled  to  go  with  the  company’s  sheets, 
bedspreads  and  towels.  'Fhe  three 
blankets,  all  in  the  same  range  ot  col 
ors,  are  “Luxury,”  a  $5  retailer  of  the 
summer  type;  “Ballad,”  retailing  at 
37  and  $8  in  two  sizes,  and  made  of 
rayon,  cotton  and  wool;  and  “Royal¬ 
ty,”  a  325  all  wool  number,  treated  to 
prevent  moth  damage. 


Sheets  and  Cancer  Drive.  Cooperation 
with  the  American  Cancer  Sociei  y  in 
an  unusual  form  is  offered  by  Pacific 
Mili.s,  through  department  stores. 
Housewives  will  be  asked  to  “trade  in” 
their  old  Hat  sheets  during  the  week 
of  May  11-16.  P'or  each  sheet,  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  50  cents,  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate,  will  be  given  toward  the 
purchase  of  Pacific’s  contotir  sheets  ol 
any  size  or  type,  to  be  purchased  at 
any  time  from  May  11  through  30. 
The  old  sheets  go  to  local  cancer  soci 
eties,  to  be  used  in  making  dressings 
for  cancer  patients.  Strong  magazine, 
radio,  and  newspaper  advertising  is 
planned.  Pacific  will  redeem  the  cer¬ 
tificates  from  stores  in  June. 


Coronation  Broadcast.  Climaxing  its 
spring  campaign,  Pepperell  will  spon¬ 
sor  an  early  morning  radio  broatlcast 
of  the  coronation  proceedings  troin 
London  over  345  ABC  stations  on 
June  2;  an  evening  re-broadcast,  con¬ 
densed,  will  follow  over  336  stations. 
Company  suggests  retail  tie-in  be¬ 
tween  broadcast  and  Lady  Pepperell 
sheets  in  coronation  colors. 
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Freezer  Cooperation  Offered.  Manu¬ 
facturer  follow-through  in  the  home 
freezer  industry  takes  a  comprehensive 
form  in  the  program  outlined  by  the 
United  Refrigerator  Company  of 
Hudson,  Wisconsin.  Company  prom¬ 
ises  that  dealers  “will  not  be  left  to 
sink  or  swim,  once  we  have  sold  them 
our  units.”  Instead,  the  freezer  firm 
now  offers  detailed  banking  counsel: 
assistance  in  recruiting  and  training  a 
sales  force:  supervision  of  that  force; 
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special  iiaining  in  selling  in  the  home; 
correlation  of  locker  plant  with  freez¬ 
er  retailer  to  establish  freezer-focxl 
program;  literature  on  operation,  pro¬ 
motion,  selling;  user  program  materi¬ 
als;  trouble  shooter  service.  United 
announces  the  opening  of  a  New  York 
City  othce,  at  285  Madison  Avenue, 
simultaneously  with  the  launching  of 
its  new  jjrogram  of  dealer  assistance. 

Dynel  in  New  Uses.  Introducing  the 
first  men’s  shirts  made  of  Bates 
Fabrics’  new  challis  blend  of  Dynel- 
nylon-cotton,  Saks-Fikth  Avenue,  New 
V’ork,  has  instituted  a  broad  program 
of  talks  and  demonstrations  to  famil¬ 
iarize  its  sales  staff  with  all  the  new 
fibers  currently  used  for  shirting.  I'he 
Dy.nei.  shirt  is  said  to  have  easy  laun- 
derability,  to  recjuiie  little  if  any  iron¬ 
ing,  to  have  jrermanent  shrinkage  con¬ 
trol,  and  resistance  to  perspiration. 
Stains,  abrasion,  moth  damage. 

Other  new  Dynel  uses  reported  in¬ 
clude  pile  coating  and  trim  fabrics  for 
coats,  stoiin  coats,  snow  suits  and  foot¬ 
wear,  by  (ioouAi.E  Fabrics,  Inc:.,  and  a 
Dynel  and  rayon  blanket  by  Pehper- 
KLL,  to  retail  at  about  $12.95  in  the 
72  by  90  size. 

Self-Training  for  Salesmen.  A  self- 
training  program  for  appliance  sales¬ 
men,  to  run  from  .March  through  Oc¬ 
tober,  is  announced  by  Hotpoint. 
Salesmen  are  given  books  of  questions, 
assignments,  prospect  objections  to  be 
answered  and  suggested  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Booklets  must  be  filled  out  by 
May  29  for  salesmen  to  compete  for 
more  than  50  national  and  local  prizes 
offered  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

May  Basket  Promotion.  For  five  weeks 
preceding  ^fay  Day,  the  Hallmark 
Oreetinc;  (^\Ri>  Company  will  feature 
■May  baskets  on  television  and  radio 
programs  and  in  magazine  advertising. 
The  company  introduced  a  kit  of  five 
easily  assembled  baskets  last  year,  to 
retail  at  50  cents;  it  has  added  a  new 
kit  of  five  designs  to  the  selection  this 
year.  Idea  is  to  have  c  hildren  make  up 
the  baskets,  fill  them  with  goodies, 
and  hang  them  on  the  doorknobs  of 
friends  and  relatives  in  celebration  of 
May  Day.  Seems  like  a  good  occasion 
for  candy  departments  to  work  out 


coojjeration  with  greeting  card  sec¬ 
tions! 


60  East  42ntl,  New  York  17.  Mats, 
publicity  releases  and  radio  material 
also  are  offered. 


Record  Run  for  Toy  Fair.  This  year’s 
toy  fair,  held  in  New  York  in  .March, 
set  an  all-time  high  with  a  buyer  reg¬ 
istration  of  12,000,  the  Toy  .Mamjfac- 
1 1  RERs  OF  rnE  U.  S.  .\.  has  announced. 
Developments  highlighted  during  the 
fair  include  greater  emphasis  on  sell¬ 
selling  packages,  in  anticipation  of  in¬ 
creased  self-service  operations  in  stores. 
I’lencls  in  the  toys  themselves  art 
toward  those  that  tend  to  prepare 
youngsters  for  careers  or  hobbies,  like 
miniature  gardening  kits,  and  toward 
games  that  all  members  of  a  family 
can  use. 

Trade  Shows.  .Vt  New  York’s  Hotel 
.New  y’orker,  the  New  York  .Staiion- 
ERv  .Show,  .May  17-22  .  .  .  the  New 
York  Lamp  Show,  July  5-10  .  .  .  the 
National  (Ihina,  (h.ass  X:  Poiterv 
Show,  july  19-2-1.  In  both  .New  York 
and  (diicago,  carjiet  summer  markets 
will  coincide  with  furniture  market 
dates;  Chicago  opening  will  be  |une 
22;  New  York,  July  6. 

Regional  gift  shows  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  July 
26-29;  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  and  Pal¬ 
mer  House,  Cdiicago,  August  .S-14;  at 
the  Hotels  Statler  and  New  Yorker, 
New  York,  August  24-28;  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  September  14-18;  at 
the  Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  .September  27-.S0. 

Promotional  Weeks  and  Days.  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  bedspring  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  on  .\pril 
13;  luncheon  will  be  sponsored  there 
by  the  National  .Assck;iatk)N  of  Bed¬ 
ding  Manufacitirers.  Tie-in  with 
the  Sleep  .Show,  .April  13-25,  is  sug¬ 
gested.  Merchandising  committee  of 
N.ABM  plans  year-round  effort  not 
only  in  support  of  Sleep  Show,  but 
also  of  everyday  selling.  .  .  .  National 
CorroN  Week  comes  .May  11-16,  and 
will  feature  window  display  contest 
for  first  time;  top  prize  in  each  of  five 
categories  of  retail  stores  is  SI 00. 
Theme  of  week:  “It’s  Cotton  Time” 

.  .  .  Swim  for  Health  Week,  June  21- 
27,  is  now  in  its  25th  year.  Official 
poster,  14  by  17  inches,  printed  in 
three  colors,  is  offered  without  charge 
by  Swim  for  Healih  .Assoc;iation, 


Public  Service  Campaigns.  .A  new 

spring  safety  kit,  on  the  theme  of 
“This  is  the  life!  Let’s  live  to  enjoy 
it!”  is  featured  by  the  Advertising 
Coi'Nc;!!.;  so,  too,  a  new  blood  program 
kit.  .-\cl  mats  lor  both  programs  from 
local  newspapers;  blood  program  post¬ 
ers  from  the  Office  of  Defense  .Mobil¬ 
ization,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Traveling  Shadow  Boxes.  .A  new 

traveling  exhibit  designed  by  W.  L. 
.SiENSGAARD  &  .Asscx:iates  for  Francis- 
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A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY- 
WEEKLY- MONTHLY. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 

Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


25  New  Charge  Customers 
A  Day  Means  $625,000 
A  Year  in  Sales  Volume 


A.  J.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Strati,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

‘The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 
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can  Ware  china  is  now  available  to 
stores  through  Gladding-McBean,  the 
china  resource.  It  consists  of  nine 
shadow  box  table  units  and  four  cir¬ 
cular  shelf  display  units  which  can  be 
arranged  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
treatments.  Each  unit  is  collapsible, 
but  no  tools  are  required  to  assemble 
or  knock  down  the  displays. 


Summer  Millinery  Promotions.  From 
Millinery  Promotions,  Inc.,  come 
these  suggestions  for  promoting  sum¬ 
mer  millinery:  Nationwide  retail 
summer  millinery  promotions  to  start 
April  19  and  continue  through  the 
week  of  May  3;  millinery  fashion  show 
at  Belmont  Park  Race  Track,  May  7; 
Mother’s  Day,  May  10,  stressing  “A 
Hat  for  Her”:  May  30,  Decoration 
Day:  June  2,  the  coronation. 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  plans  are 
announced  for  a  Fall  Millinery 
Week,  in  w'hich  retailers  will  cooper¬ 
ate.  Slogan  will  be  “To  Be  Smart- 
Wear  a  Hat.”  Dates  chosen  are  August 
28  through  September  4. 


EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

Bog  Encourages  Bedspread  Take* 
Withs.  Customers  can  be  encouraged 
to  carry  home  chenille  bedspreads, 
.Macy’s,  New  York,  has  found,  if  the 
right  package  is  offered.  Working  with 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation, 
the  New  York  store  developed  a  bag 
made  from  two  layers  of  kraft  paper, 
with  creped  kraft  handles  attached. 
Printed  copy  on  outer  sheet  lists  range 
of  sizes  and  colors,  with  spaces  for  fill- 


Cost  Reduction 

WITH  RESULTS 

Guaranteed 


I  ALTERATION  WORKROOMS 
[JANITORIAL  MAINTENANCE 
OFFICE  &  CLERICAL 
RECEIVING  &  MARKING 
WRAPPING  &  PACKING 


ALFRED  I.  STUART  and  ASSOCIATES,lnc. 

Consultants  on  Management 
720  AMERICAN  BANK  BLOG.  •  PORTLAND  S.  ORLCON 


ing  in  price  and  pattern  numbers. 

System  works  thus:  Customer  selects 
her  spread  from  display.  The  clerk 
then  offers  her  the  same  spread,  al¬ 
ready  packed  into  one  of  the  hantlle 
bags.  Many  customers  take  the  pur¬ 
chase  with  them,  but  if  they  want  the 
item  delivered,  the  clerk  has  only  to 
'•  tear  off  the  handles  and  the  package  is 
ready  for  truck  or  mail  delivery. 

Elevator  Safety  Lock.  Using  electric 
contacts  enclosed  in  a  Bakelite  case, 
the  Guilbert  interlock  is  said  to  pre¬ 
vent  operation  of  freight  elevators  un¬ 
less  shaftway  doors  or  gates  are  closed, 
and  to  prevent  opening  of  gates  or 
doors  when  the  elevator  is  away  from 
the  floor  level.  Underwriters’  Labora¬ 
tories  have  approved  the  device,  say 
the  manufacturers-GuiLBERT,  Inc., 
1105  Frankford  .Avenue,  Philadelphia 
25,  Penna. 

Simple  Intercom.  To  avoid  the  hiking 
or  howling  usually  associated  with 
getting  a  section  manager’s  okay  or 
checking  the  stockroom  for  a  wanted 
item,  a  two-station  intercom  suggests 
itself.  Masco  Midgetalk,  consisting  of 
one  master  and  one  remote  station,  is 
suggested  by  its  makers  for  many  two- 
station  needs:  its  master  station  has 
volume  control  and  an  on-off  light. 
Both  stations  can  send  or  receive. 
The  makers,  who  have  models  serving 
up  to  60  stations,  supply  50  feet  of 
cable  with  the  Midgetalk.  Maker  is 
the  Mark  Simpson  Manufacturing 
Co.,  32-28  49th  Street,  Long  Island 
City  3,  N.  Y. 

Automatic  Switch  Tuba  System.  Avail¬ 
able  from  the  Lamson  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  a  bulletin,  A-101-42, 
that  details  this  company’s  automatic 
pneumatic  tube  system  for  transport¬ 
ing  messages,  cards,  tools,  and  other 
small  articles  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other  without  a  central  control  or 
operator.  The  Lamson  system  has  two 
tubes  passing  each  station,  a  dispatch¬ 
ing  and  a  receiving  tube.  The  receiv¬ 
ing  tube  has  a  switch  ahead  of  each 
station  which  diverts  carriers  for  that 
station. 

Price  Tag  Moulding.  An  extruded 
aluminum  price  tag  moulding  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  %-inch  shelving  is  offered 


by  Shurway  Products,  820  Ardu 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna.  Makci* 
says  moulding  is  easily  installed,  will; 
bend  readily,  even  at  right  angles,  and 
will  take  standard  %-inch  price  tick- 
ets.  Nine-foot  lengths  are  standard; 
other  lengths  can  also  be  had.  I’ricei- 
and  literature  from  maker. 

Steel  Cleaning  Item  Display.  Au  all- 
steel  permanent  floor  display  is  offered  | 
dealers  without  cost  as  part  of  an 
assortment  of  Fkco-Minute  celluloae 
sponge  mops  and  cleaning  accessories. 
Display  measures  18  inches  wide,  20 
inches  deep,  and  60  inches  high:  it  is 
finished  in  bright  burnt  orange  enam¬ 
el.  (Minute  items  are  packaged  in 
orange  and  black  cartons  and  wrap- 
jjers.)  Offer  ties  in  with  the  promotiovi 
of  Minute  mops,  scheduled  for  .April' 
13  issue  of  Life  magazine.  Detaib 
from  EKt:o  PRomicrs  Company. 

Steep  Grade  Conveyor.  Packages  and 
cartons  can  glide  up  and  down  grades 
as  steep  as  55  degrees  on  a  conveyor 
belt  developed  by  the  B.  F.  (>oourich 
Company,  .Akron,  Ohio,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  announces.  Called  “Griptop,” 
the  new  belt  has  a  special  ridged  and 
cross-cut  rubber  surface  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  gripping  [jower  needed  on 
grades  above  30  degrees.  Goodrich  en¬ 
gineers  say  that  42  per  cent  less  floor 
space  is  needed  on  installations  at  45 
degrees  than  on  those  designed  for  30 
degrees. 

Fluorescent  Fixture.  A  new  unitized 
fluorescent  lighting  system  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Metalcraft  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  Mascher  and  Lippincott 
Streets,  Philadelphia  33,  Penna.  Called 
.Astra-Lite,  the  new  system  consists  of 
two  basic  units— a  two-lamp  fluores¬ 
cent  luminaire  in  lengths  from  four  to 
eight  feet,  and  a  square  fixture  which 
serves  as  a  connector,  corner,  or  inter¬ 
section  in  the  installation.  .Arrange¬ 
ments  in  squares,  rectangles,  crosses, 
“S,”  and  “U”  shapes  are  possible,  the 
manufacturer  says,  and  the  corner 
pieces  can  be  lighted,  left  dark,  or  used 
for  incandescent  spotlighting.  The 
maker  offers  Bulletin  RL  253,  con¬ 
taining  details  and  including  a  calcu¬ 
lator  to  help  determine  correct  light¬ 
ing  level  and  number  of  fixtures  need¬ 
ed  to  achieve  it. 
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